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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 
STATE OF THE SKILLED LABQUR MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade for the “Board of Trade 
Journal,” and also (with additions) for the “ Labour Gazette ” :— 

During April the general state of employment continued to 
improve, and at its close the proportion of unemployed in trade 
unions making returns was lower than at any time since June 1891. 

In the 109 trade unions, with an aggregate membership of 
416,741 making returns, 13,480 (or 3:2 per cent.) are reported as 
unemployed at the end of April, compared with 3°5 per cent, in 
March, and with 6°5 per cent. in the 84 unions, with a member- 
ship of 386,627, from which returns were received for April 1895. 

Coal Mining—Employment in this industry was better than a 
year ago, and fully equal to the previous month, after allowing for 
the Easter holidays. The average number of days worked by 
1,141 pits, employing 327,047 workpeople, was 4°69 per week, as 
compared with 4°81 in March and 4°46 in April 1895. The 
proportion of unemployed miners in trade unions in Northumber- 
land and Durham fell from 2°0 per cent. at the end of March to 
1:9 per cent. at the end of April. In April 1895 the percentage 
was 5°6. 

Iron Mining—Employment in this industry continues better 
than ayear ago, At the mines included in the returns an average 
of 5°64 days per week was worked during April, as compared with 
5°39 in April 1895. The total number employed at the mines 
was 16,319, or about 650 more than a year ago. 

In the Pig-iron industry the state of employment in April last 
was more satisfactory than in March, and shows a marked 
improvement compared with April 1895. The 107 ironmasters 
who made returns had 343 furnaces in blast at the end of April 
last, as compared with 339 in March, and 301 in April 1895. 
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The number of workpeople employed at these furnaces increased 
by 72 compared with March, and by 1,697 as compared with a 
year ago. 

Employment at Steelworks is still considerably better than a 
year ayo. The number of workpeople employed at the 111 works 
included in the returns was 33,516 at the end of April, or 15°8 
per cent. more than at the end of April 1895. 

At the 88 Puddling furnaces and rolling mills making returns, 
fewer workpeople were employed than at the end of Mareh, but 
more than a year ago; at the end of April the number gry 
being 17,593, as compared with 17,698 at the end of March, and 
17,321 at the end of April 1895. 

The Tinplate trade is very unsettled and shows but little 
improvement as compared with March. At the 89 works included 
in returns received, 288 mills were working at the end of April, 
as compared with 286 at the end of March, Of the 89 works, 
42 only were giving full employment. 

A further improvement has taken place in the Engineering 
and kindred trades, and the percentage of unemployed union 
members has fallen from 2°9 in March to 23 at the end of April, 
compared with 7°2 in April 1895. 

The Shipbuilding trades are still well employed in the more 
important centres. The percentage of unemployed union members 
at the close of April was 7:4, compared with 7°2 in March and 
12°1 in April of last year. 

Employment in the Building trades has further improved, the 
percentage of unemployed in unions making returns being 1°5, 
compared with 2°6 in March and 3°3 in April 1895. 

The Furnishing trades remain busy, the percentage of unem- 
ployed union members having fallen to 0°9, compared with 1-0 in 
March and 3:1 per cent. in April 1895. 

Employment in the Printing and Bookbinding trades has 
improved on the whole, though the latter are scarcely so well 
employed. The percentage of unemployed union members was 
4°4, compared with 4°6 in March and 5:4 per cent. in April 1895. 

The Paper trade has also improved, compared with last month, 
the percentage of unemployed union members at the end of April 
being 4°2, compared with 4°7 in March. The percentage in 
April 1895 was only 2°9. 

In the Glass trade 14°4 per cent. of union members are unem- 
ployed, compared with 14:0 per cent. in March, 

In the Leather trades employment has continued to improve, 
and the percentage of unemployed union members has fallen from 
5*9 in March to 4°1 in April, compared with 5:9 in April 1895. 

Employment in the wholesale Boot and Shoe trade has slightly 
improved and is good in the hand-sewn branch. 

Employment in both the ready-made and bespoke branches of 
the Tailoring trade continues good. 

Employment in the Cotton trade shows little change as regards 
the spinning branch ; there has, however, been a slight improve- 
ment among the Weavers. Employment in the Woollen trade 
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continues good; In the Worsted trade there is a slight falling off. 
Employment in the Hosiery and Silk trades, except in a few 
branches, is fairly good. 

As regards the employment of women in the Teztzle trades, 
information respecting 501 mills, employing about 91,000 women 
and girls, shows au improvement, 92 per cent. being in mills 
giving full employment during the month, compared with 86 per 
cent. among those for whom returns were received for March. 
The improvement took place in the cotton trade. 


Trade Disputes.—The number of fresh disputes occurring 
in April was 84, as compared with 95 in March and 83 in April 
1895. 18 disputes took place in the building trade, 18 in 
the engineering and shipbuilding trades, 13 in the mining and 
quarrying industries, 11 in the textile trades, 10 in the metal 
trades, 8 in the clothing trades, and 6 in the miscellaneous group 
of industries. In 73 of the disputes 8,572 workpeople were 
involved. Of the 70 disputes, old and new, involving about 
7,000 persons, of which the settlement has been reported, 39, 
involving about 3,100 persons, resulted in favour of the workpeople ; 
11, involving 902, in favour of the employers ; and 17, involving 
2,600, in a compromise ; the results of tne remaining 3, involving 
424 persons, being indefinite. 


Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour.—About 
116,000 workpeople were affected by changes in rates of wages, 
about 81,000 receiving increases ang 35,000 sustaining decreases. 
The effect of all the changes was an average advance estimated 
at 1ld. per week upon the wages of the total number affected. 
The increases were mainly in the building and engineering and 
shipbuilding industries, the numbers of workpeople receiving 
advances in these trades up to the end of April being 28,000 and 
45,000 respectively. About 4,000 workpeople in the wood- 
working and furnishing trades have also secured increased wages. 
The decreases reported affected 31,500 miners in Northumberland 
and 3,850 tinplate workers in South Wales. 

The 12 cases of reductions in hours of labour affected 2,676 
workpeople, all of whom had their hours of labour shortened. 
Of this number 381 had their working hours reduced to 48 
per week. 


British TRADE SECRETS IN ForeIGN CouNnrTRIES. 


Information has been received at the Board of Trade tending to 
show that British workmen, tempted by offers of high remunera- 
tion, are sometimes found ready to impart to foreign competitors 
the trade secrets they have acquired in their own country. 

It may be of value to merchants and manufacturers to be placed 


on their guard against the risk of having their trade secrets 
divulged. 


A? 
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OFFICIAL InQuIRIES UNDER THE BorteR Exprosions Act. 


Boiler Explosion at Southwark. 


A formal investigation was held at Southwark on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th April into the circumstances attending the 
explosion of a boiler at the Bankside works of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Company on the 25th February last, 
whereby loss of life ensued. 

The boiler, one of the water-tube type, with 21 others, was 
used for supplying steam to engines used for driving dynamos and 
other machinery. It was erected in 1893, and it was fed with 
water containing a certain amount of solid matter. Some of this 
was deposited in the vicinity of the orifices of the down-take 
tubes, and from time to time considerable quantities of deposit 
were found in the tubes of this and of some of the other boilers. 
Various efforts were made by the engineers of the company to 
avoid the formation of this deposit in the vicinity of these tubes, 
and from experience with this and other boilers fed with the same 
water, it was considered sufficient to clean them partially after 
1,000 hours’ steaming and thoroughly after 2,000 hours’ steam- 
ing. In practice, however, with one exception, the boilers were 
cleaned at less intervals, This boiler and another were 
thoroughly cleaned and set to work on the 6th October last. 
The other was thoroughly cleaned on the 22nd February after 
steaming for 1,032 hours, and there was nothing in its condition 
to afford ground for apprehension as to the condition of this 
boiler. On the 25th February, after it had been steaming for 
881} hours, eight headers fractured and steam and water escaped 
into the stoke-hole, severely scalding one of the men, who was 
engaged in removing cinders, &c., drawn from the furnace, and 
he died from shock. - 

The Court found that the explosion was due to the down-take 
tubes having become blocked with deposit, thus preventing the 
circulation of water in the lower horizontal tubes, These became 
overheated and produced stresses which the headers were unable 
to resist, and they consequently fractured. 

The Court were of opinion that the engineers in the employ- 
ment of the company had made reasonable efforts with a view,to 
ensure that the boiler was worked under safe conditions, and they 
were exonerated from blame. 

The Court made no order as to costs. 


Boiler Explosion at Barrington Colliery Brickworks. 


A formal investigation was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd April into the circumstances attending the 
explosion of a boiler at the Barrington Colliery Brickworks on 
the 12th March last, whereby one man was killed and six persons 
were injured. The boiler was one of the cylindrical egg-ended 
type, with longitudinal seams in line, and it appears to have 
been constructed about 50 years ago. It was extensively 
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repaired in 1868 and tested by hydraulic pressure, and from that 
time it was used at the brickworks. At a later period it was 
entrusted to the care of persons appointed under special rules 
made under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, by whom it was 
examined and repaired from time to time. 

The boiler was not insured, but it was periodically inspected by 
the inspectors of an insurance company, and reports as to its 
condition were made by the insurance company to the owners. 

Extensive repairs were effected in August 1895, but the 
owners did not advise the insurance company that those repairs 
were being executed, nor was the boiler tested by hydraulic 
pressure thereafter. 

The boiler was examined by one of the insurance company’s 
inspectors in December last, but no defects were discovered, and 
it was not then subjected to hydraulic pressure. It was again 
examined by one of the owners’ servants on the 1st March, but 
he did not examine it in the flue behind the bridge. 

On. the 12th March the boiler exploded, and was hurled a con- 
siderable distance from its seat, the engine-man, who was on the 
top of the boiler at the time, being blown a distance of about 140 
yards. The shed in which the boiler stood and the engine were 
destroyed. 

The Court found that the explosion was due to seam-rip in one 
of the longitudinal seams set up by the manner in which repairs 
had been effected, and by the strains to which the boiler was 
subjected in working; that notice should have been given to 
the insurance company of the repairs effected in August 1895; 
that the boiler should then have been tested by hydraulic 
pressure, and that it was not properly examined in March 1896 ; 
that the insurance company’s inspector did not make a proper 
inspection of the boiler in December 1895 ; that the inspectors of 
the insurance company knew that the boiler had not been tested 
by hydraulic pressure ; and that the company should have advised 


the owners to adopt this precaution. 
The Court ordered the owners of the boiler and the insurance 


company each to pay the sum of 40/. towards the costs and 
expenses of the investigation. 


Boiler Explosion at the Fallowfield Mine, Acomb, near Hexham. 


A formal investigation was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 
23rd and 24th instant into the circumstances attending the 
explosion of a boiler at the Fallowfield Mine, Acomb, near 
Hexham, on the 18th March last, whereby two boys were 
injured. 

The boiler was one of the cylindrical egg-ended type with 
longitudinal seams in line. It was set up in brickwork, the pro- 
ducts of combustion passing from the furnace along the bottom 
of the boiler to the chimney. 

About three years ago extensive corrosion was discovered 
beneath the brickwork on the left-hand side and the boiler was 
repaired. It was examined from time to time by the engineer, 
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but he never removed the brickwork on the right-hand side to 
examine the plates beneath it. 

The Court found that the explosion was owing to the plates 
on the right-hand side of the boiler having become so reduced by 
external corrosion as to be unable to withstand the working 
pressure to which it was subjected; the plates for a length of 
5 feet had become reduced from 3 inch to } and 3; inch, or to a 
knife edge. They considered that, having regard to the informa- 
tion the owners obtained as to the qualifications of the engineer, 
they were justified in employing him, but the Court were of 
opinion that he was not competent to examine a boiler, and they 
strongly condemned his conduct in neglecting to remove the 
brickwork on the right-hand side, knowing the extensive corrosion 
which had previously been discovered on the left-hand side. 

The Court held the owners responsible for the neglect of the 
engineer, and ordered them to pay 45/. towards the costs and 
expenses of the investigation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


India Office.—The Secretary of State for India in Council is 
prepared to receive tenders from such persons as may be willing 
to supply (1) spans, (2) iron telegraph posts. 

The conditions of contract may be obtained on application to 
the Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W., 
and tenders are to be delivered at that office by two o'clock p.m. 
on Tuesday the 19th May 1896, after which time no tender will 
be received. 


TENDERS FOR CoAaL FoR Norway. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
- despatch from Her Majesty's Consul-General at Christiania, 
stating that the gasworks of Christiania have invited tenders for 
the supply of 25,000 tons of Old Pelton, New Pelton, London- 
derry, Pelard Marin, Benwell, or Holmside gas-coal for delivery 
during the next autumn and winter in Tyne Dock, Newcastle, at 
the following dates: in August, 1,500 tons ; in September and 
October, 4,500 tons; in November, 6,000 tons; in December, 
1896, and January, 1897, 7,000 tons; in February to April, 
1897, 6,000 tons. Payment will be made per ton loaded, and 
will be effected in cash at the completed termination of each 
cargo. The conditions for delivery may be seen at the Gasworks 
Office, where tenders in sealed letters, marked “ Anbud paa 
Kul” can be delivered before the 18th of May next. 

A further despatch has been received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Christiania, stating that the Réros Copper- 
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works have advertised for tenders for about 4,000 tons best 
Mickley coke and about 1,000 tons coal (Beamish Smalls or 
Stanley Smalls), to be delivered between the 1st of July next 
and the 30th of June 1897. Further conditions may be obtained 
on application to the chief oftice of the Copperworks at Trondjem. 


TENDERS FoR Port Works at Havre. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Havre stating 
that an adjudication in respect of certain works which are to be 
executed at the port of Havre, at an estimated cost of about 
385,000/., will take place at the Prefecture at Rouen on the 28th 
instant. There will be no impediment to foreigners sending in 
tenders provided they comply with the conditions laid down by 
the authorities, 

The conditions of tender may be viewed in the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office any day between the hours of 
11 and 6. 


TENDER FOR PLant FoR NEW WATERWORKS AT 
Porto Rico. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Porto Rico, stating that 
in the “ Official Gazette” of Porto Rico of the 11th April last 
tenders were invited by the municipality of that port for furnish- 
ing the machinery, pipes, &c., necessary for the proposed water- 
works of the city; and that the adjudication would take place on 
the 2nd of June. The conditions of tender may be viewed at 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office at any time 
between the hours of 11 and 6. 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have during 
the month of May 1896 passed the examination provided for in 
the 11th section of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889 :— 


Butler, George Henry - - Rotherham. 
Crabtree, Ernesi - - Isle of Wight. 
Gordon, William Mid-Lothian. 
Morgan, Thomas Herbert - Kent. 

Payne, Walter Granville - = Dewsbury. 
Wells, William Alfred - ° - Eastbourne. 
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IIl.—-THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM FOR APRIL 1896.* 


The total value of the imports into the United Kingdom from 
foreign countries and British Possessions during the month ended 
30th April 1896 was 35,808,800/, as compared with 34,341,358/. 
for April 1895, or an increase of 1,467,442/7, equal to 4:27 per 
cent.; and the exports of British and Irish produce and manufac- 
tures were valued at 18,426,699/., as compared with 17,252,311/, 
an increase of 1,174,388/., or 6°8 per cent. 

The exports of foreign and colonial merchandise amounted in 
value to 5,411,590/., as compared with 6,608,1152 for April 1895, 
a decrease of 1,196,525/., or 18°11 per cent. This is principally 
due to the large decrease in wool and, in a lesser degree, to 
decreases in indigo, tallow, and hides. 

The classes of goods imported which show a higher value in 
April 1896, as compared with April 1895, are raw materials for 
textile manufactures, which show an improvement of 818,9641. ; 
manufactured articles, 702,5791.; metals, 331,4182. ; raw materials 
for sundry industries and manufactures, 318,784/.; animals, 
living (for food), 292,375/.; miscellaneous articles, 50,5527. ; 
tobacco (dutiable), 48,688/.; and articles of food and drink 
dutiable, 14,6007. Decreases are seen in the class of articles of 
food and drink, duty free, of 1,008,664/ ; chemicals, dyestuffs, 
and tanning substances, 43,410/.; oils, 35,734/.; and parcel post, 
22,7107. 

In the class of raw materials for textile manufactures the 
chief increase is seen in cotton, raw, and flax, the values of which 
were 1,244,458/. and 73,647/. respectively more than in the 
corresponding period of 1895. 

In this class the chief decreases are found to be in sheep and 
lambs’ wool, 403,020/; jute, 91,971/.; and mohair and other 
sorts of goats’ wool, 46,345/. 

Under the heading of manufactured articles improvements are 
manifested in the imports of silk manufactures, 426,566, and 
manufactures of leather, 147 ,615/. 

In Class ITI., metals, there is an increase in the imports of 
copper (regulus, unwrought, and part wrought), and in iron (ore 
and bar). 

There is also an increase of 429,336/. in the value of wood set 
down as imported for sundry industries and manufactures. 

With regard to the class of articles of food and drink duty free 
which for March showed an improvement of 1,441,005/. as 
compared with March 1895, there is a total decrease of 1,008,664. 
for April 1896, as compared with a corresponding period of the 


* See also Statistical Tables, pp. 626-627. 
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revious year, to be seen chiefly in sugar unrefined 306,8471. ; 
acon, 163,838/. ; and potatoes, 138,329/, In animals, living for 
food, there is an increase in the value of oxen and bulls imported 
amounting to 303,177/. With regard to the exports of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures, improvements are to be 
found in every class except that of raw materials which shows an 
unimportant decrease of 37,886/. Metals and articles manu- 
factured therefrom (except machinery) have improved 484,4521. ; 
yarns and textile fabrics, 394,474/.; apparel and articles of 
personal use, 105,043/.; machinery and millwork, 97.5412 ; 
chemicals and chemical and medicinal preparations 39,698/, and 
each of the remaining classes, viz., animals living, articles of food 
and drink, all other articles cither manufactured or partly manu- 
factured, and parcel post shows an increase of amounts varying 
between 20,0007. and 27,0001. 

The only important decrease in the export figures under notice 
is in the value of worsted tissues, which are 106,223/. less in 
value than for April 1895; this, however, is more than com- 
pensated for by the increase of 404,371/. in cotton yarns and 
manufactures and some slight increases in other articles, so that 
yarn and textile fabrics as a whole show a net increase of 
394,474. 

With regard to the trade of the first four months of 1896, 
as a whole, there is an increase of 12,949,312/, in the imports 
from foreign countries and British possessions, as compared 
with 1895, of which, articles of food and drink (duty free) repre- 
sent 3,805,950/.; manufactured articles, 3,622,4571.; raw ma- 
terials for sundry industries and manufactures, 1,885,457/.; and 
animals living (for food), 1,267,482/. 

The exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures, as 
a whole, show an improvement of 9,687,070/. for the four months 
ending 30th April 1896, in comparison with the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1895, which improvement is seen in all 
classes of merchandise. There is an increase of 3,478,97 17. in yarn 
and textile fabrics ; 2,243,007/. in metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) ; 1,430,775/. in all other articles, 
either manufactured or partly manufactured; and 782,938/. in 
machinery and mill work. 

The exports of foreign and colonial merchandise for the four 
months ending 30th April 1896 amounted to 20,498,855/. as 
against 19,749,796/. in 1895, or an increase of 749,059/. 
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IIL—THE SPRAT FISHERY OF THE THAMES 
ESTUARY. 


The attention of the Board of Trade having been drawn to the 
great diversity in the price of sprats sold in the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Thames, a statement has been drawn up by that 
department, showing the total quantity, value, and average price 
of sprats returned as landed at certain fishing ports on the east 
and south coasts of England, in the neighbourhood of the estua 
of the Thames, during the “ spratting” season 1895-1896—that 
is, from November 1895 to March 1896 inclusive, distinguishing, 
at the same time, the quantity, value, and average price of such 
sprats as were sold for manure. The ports included in the above 
statement are Brightlingsea, Burnham, Southend, Leigh, London, 
Queenborough, East Swale, Whitstable, and Margate on the east 
coast, and Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Deal, Walmer, Kingsdown, and 
Dover on the south coast. 

By far the largest quantity of sprats which were landed at the 
above stations, were brought ashore at Brightlingsea and at 
East Swale, 16,054 ewt. having been landed at the former and 
15,600 ecwt. at the latter of these ports during the period of 
five months above referred to. Billingsgate market comes next 
with 9,963 cwt.; Deal, 6,498 cwt.; Margate, 5,629 cwt.; 
Kingsdown, 3,477 ewt.; Leigh, 2,727 cwt. ; Burnham ([ssex), 
2,640 cwt.; Whitstable, 2,500 cwt.; and Walmer, 1,895 cwt.; 
1,000 cwt. or less having been landed at each of the remaining 

rts. 

PeWith regard, however, to the value of the hauls, a consider- 
able difference is observable in the order of importance of the 
various ports. The average value of sprats landed on the Kentish 
coast for the same period of five months was :— 


Per 
Walmer - - - - 7 103 
Deal - - - 7 Of 
Kingsdown - . - - 6 3} 
Dover - 411% 
Ramsgate = - - - 4 3 


At Broadstairs, at which port the smallest amount (45 cwt.) 
was landed in the period referred to, the highest value was realised, 
viz., 8s. per cwt.; and at Billingsgate market, 5s. 1d. per ecwt. 
was the average price of a total quantity of 9,963 cwt. returned 


as landed at that we. 

None of the sprats landed at the above places were used 
for manure. On the Essex coast, on the other hand, at 
Brightlingsea (the most important port as regards quantity 
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landed), Burnham, and Leigh, the sprats landed were all 
sold for manure at an average price of ls. per cwt. Indeed, 
with the exception of 234 ewt. landed at Southend, which 
realised 2s. 103d. per cwt. and were not sold as manure, all 
the sprats landed on the Essex coast appear to be of use for 
manure alone, and to be sold at the above low prices. On the 
Kentish coast, at East Swale, which isthe second port in point 
of importance as regards the quantity of sprats landed, out of a 
total of 15,600 cwt. landed during the period under review, 14,200 
ewt. were sold as manure at an average price of 1s. 13d. per ewt., 
and 3,830 ewt. out of the total of 5,629 ewt. returned as landed 
at Margate were also disposed of for manure at the rate of 1s. 04d. 
er cwt. 
. The difference between the lowest price of sprats when not sold 
for manure, viz., 2s. 103d. at Southend, and the value realised 
in the Deal and Walmer district (7s. to 8s. per cwt.), is worthy 
of attention, and is no doubt to be accounted for by the greater 
demand for the fish for preserving purposes at the last-named 


ports, 
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IV.—_THE SAXON-THURINGIAN EXPORT 
ASSOCIATION. 


A despatch, dated April 15 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. George Strachey, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Dresden, reporting on the working of the Saxon-Thuringian 
Association. In this report—called for at the instance of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom— 
Mr. Strachey states that the Association is one of several German 
institutions founded about 10 years ago for the promotion of the 
export business of Germany, and, unlike most of the rival societies, 
its operations appear to have been attended by acertain amount of 
success. The institution is lodged, free of charge, in a capacious 
hall and annex lent by the Government, and Prince Fre/eric 
Augustus of Saxony is honorary president. : 

The museum, or bazaar, contains samples, supplied by members, 
of Saxon and Thuringian industrial products. Textiles predomi- 
nate, but the metallic and chemical branches of manufacture are 
also represented. The foreign division, which includes 700 
specimens, is to be augmented by a South African collection, and 
it is also the desire of the management, if sufficient funds can be 

‘raised, to arrange for pattern exhibitions in Russia an1 South 
America. ' 

At the suggestion of the Society, and with their co-operation, 
a so-called German Trade Museum has been opened in Sofia. 

The Association sent agents for the furtherance of Saxon and 
Thuringian trade objects to the American continents. Of expe- 
ditions of this character, the expenses of which are mainly met 
by the firms interested, there have been nine. One tour included 
India, China, and Japan, while the South African countries have 
been twice visited. Should the means be forthcoming, another 
expedition will be despatched to China and Japan. 

The Society is active as an advertising agency. It sends 
abroad export catalogues and lists, in German and English, as 
well as illustrated albums, some of these works being in various 
languages. In preparation is an extensive polyglot “(Guide to 
the Export Industries of Saxony and Thuringia,” which will be 
a complete dictionary of reference to the industrial establish- 
ments of the countries concerned. This book, to be distributed 
gratis, is to reach foreign traders through the German Consulates 
abroad and by the hands of the agents of the Association. 

According to the figures last published, the Society is repre- 
sented in 46 European and 53 distant trade centres ; it has, 
besides, numerous sub-agents and correspondents in foreign parts. 

The correspondence office supplies members with useful 
notices, and forwards circulars on important incidents and changes 
relative to commercial treaties and legislation, tariff reforms, 
Custom-house rules, bankruptcy laws, trade marks, and similar 
trade matters. Advice is furnished on the pecuniary position of 
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dealers abroad, help is given in the collection of debts, and in 
the settlement of disputes concerning foreign transactions in 
which members may be involved with authorities or dealers. 
Besides assuming these quasi-Consular functions, the office 
circulates warnings against foreign swindling firms, and against 
industrial “ spies.” 

The facts and figures above recited may perhaps be thought to 
indicate that the Association must be securing considerable advan- 
tages to the German producer in the markets of the world. Experts, 
however, with peculiar opportunities for forming a correct judg- 
ment, deny that the Society’s operations have any special bearings 
on British interests. A most competent industrial observer states 
that he hardly ever hears the name of the Association mentioned in 
his town ; that he does not believe that, apart from its work as 
an advertising agency, it has done much to bring Saxon goods 
into competition with English; and that of any particular 
results in that direction no instance has ever come to his know- 
ledge. This view is fully endorsed in other quarters, with 
different interests and surroundings from those of the authority 
just quoted: to which may be added that the Association would 
naturally withhold from publication in Saxony the details of 
individual cases of successful pushing against foreign competitors, 
while such facts might probably be ascertained in the distant 
markets concerned. 

In the notice by the United States Consul at Chemnitz, 
published in the March number of the “ Board of Trade Journal,” 
the business instigated, so to speak, by the Sample Museum 
during the 10 years of its existence is conjecturally estimated at 
a figure which would give an annual turnover of about 180,000/. 
This is a trifling amount for Saxony and Thuringia, and a mere 
vanishing fraction of the whole German export, which now 
reaches a yearly average value of 150,000,000/. According toa 
statement by the Society, the Sample Museum is chiefly beneficial 
to the textile branch of industry. 

The expenditure of the Society is about 1,000/. per annum. 
The receipts may reach 600/. a year in subscriptions. The 
difference is provided by the members interested in the special 
expeditions, albums, &c. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that at last month’s (annual) 
meeting of the Association, Herr Kaehlig, who had lately returned 
from his second South African expedition, argued at length that 
German industry ought to make itself independent of English 
traders. Nearly all the wholesale houses in South Africa are 
English, or dependent on English capital, and thus, in the nature 
of things, are principally supplied with English goods. The 
German exporter should therefore endeavour to transact business 
with the local retainers, and thus open up direct markets for 
German goods: on which ground, said Herr Kaehlig, the trades 
interested should establish a permanent depét in South Africa. 
The management of the Association undertook to bear this 
suggestion specially in mind. 
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V.—TRADE OF THE FRENCH COLONIES, 


The “ Bulletin de Statistique” for April last, issued by the 
French Ministry of Finance, contains statistics of the trade of 
the French Colonial Possessions. 

The following tables show the value of the imports into and 
the exports from the various colonies, distinguishing in each case 
the trade of the mother country and other French Colonies and 
that of foreign countries, and giving the year for which the latest 


returns are obtainable :— 


A,—Imports. 
From | 
| France and | From other 
Colony. Year. |" Prench | “ Countries. Total. 
Colonies. | 
Franes. Francs. Franes. 

Africa: 

Senegal and Dependencies - - | 1893 | 9,022,000 | 4,844,000 | 13,866,000 

French Guinea ° - - | 1894 897,000 3,996,000 4,893,000 

Ivory Coast - 411,000 2,713,000 3,124,000 

Dahomey and Dependencies - * 3,545,000 | 7,227,000 | 10,772,000 

French Congo ~ - | 18938 1,440,000 1,726,000 3,166,000 

Mayotte and Comoro Protectorate 1891 209,000 452,000 661,000 

Diego Suarez - - - sf * + 3,351,000 

Nossi Bé - - - a 462,000 2,171,000 2,633,000 

Réunion - - - - - | 1893 9,579,000 | 10,092,000 | 19,671,000 
Asia: 

French Hindostan - - | 1893 532,000 | 2,745,000 | 38,277,000 

Cochin China - 

1894 | 15,014,000 | 26,622,000 | 41,636,000 

Annam - 7 - - - ” 128,000 4,404,000 4,532,000 

Tonkin - ~ - - * 10,920,000 | 19,856,000 | 80,776,000 
America : 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . - | 1894 | 3,054,000 | 3,696,000 | 6,750,000 

Martinique nm - - sos 13,850,000 | 15,267,000 | 29,117,000 

Guadaloupe - - - » | 12,890,000 | 9,746,000 | 22,636,000 

French Guiana - . - | 1892 | 7,816,000 | 3,621,000 | 11,437,000 
Qceania : 

New Caledonia - . 1894 | 5,275,000 | 3,386,000 | 8,661,000 

French Establishments i in Geenis a 370,000 2,215,000 2,585,000 


* Not distinguished. 
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B.—E£xports, 
| To France | 
To other 
Colony. Year. and French Total. 
| Colonies. | 
Francs. Franes. | Franes. 
Africa : | 
Senegal and Dependencies - - | 1893 | 13,883,000 | 4,102,000 | 17,985,000 
French Guineas - - - | 1894 1,498,000 3,724,000 | 5,222,000 
Ivory Coast - -| 1,128,000 2,942,000 | 4,070,000 
Dahomey and Dependencies -| 2,734,000 | 7,240,000 | 9,974,000 
French Congo - - | 1893 454,000 | 1,891,600 | 2,345,000 
Mayotte and Comoro Protectorate | 1891 908,000 123,000 1,031,000 
Diego Suarez - - * 341,000 
Nossi Bé - - - | ” 748,000 1,961,000 2,709,000 
Réunion - . - - | 1893 | 15,869,000 | 1,217,000 | 17,086,000 
Asia : 
French Hindostan - - | 1893 | 12,709,000 | 7,420,000 | 20,129,000 
Cochin China -. - 
1894 | 12,134,000 | 76,692,000 | 88,826,000 
Annam~ - 151,000 | 2,898,000 | 2,549,000 
Tonkin - - - ” 858,000 | 12,953,000 | 13,311,000 
America : 
St. Pierre and Miquelon = - - | 1894 7,091,000 | 2,310,000 | 9,401,000 
Martinique - - vg 21,190,000 1,321,000 | 22,511,000 
Guadaloupe | 20,914,000 146,000 | 21,060,000 
French Guiana - - | 1892 | 4,680,000 304,000 | 4,984,000 
Oceania : 
New Caledonia - - | 1894} 1,424,000 | 4,946,000 | 6,370,000 
French Establishments in Occania “ 127,000 | 3,014,000 | 3,141,000 


| 


Nore.—No information obtainable with regard to the trade of Obok, or the French 
Soudan. 


* Not distinguished. 
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VI.—THE ITALIAN WOOLLEN INDUSTRY. 


The following particulars concerning the woollen industry of 
the Italian Peninsula are derived from a recent official publication 
of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 
(Annali di Statistica, Statistica Industriale, Fascicolo L1X.). 

According to this publication, sheep breeding in Italy was once 
much more widely extended than at present. The decrease in the 
number of the flocks is partly traceable to the substitution of 
cultivated for pasture lands, to the neglect of the remaining land 
left in pasture as well as to the cutting down and uprooting of the 
trees, and finally to the freeing of pasture rights in many places. 
More than all these, however, the cause may be found in the - 
competition of other countries which produce better and cheaper 
wool; in hasty and irrational selection; and in the absence of 
cleanliness and hygiene in the ways and methods of the Italian 
shepherds. 

Sheep-breeding, gradually confined to mountainous and un- 
cultivated parts, has become a part of the agricultural industry, 
except in the Maremma and in Lazio, and in parts of Southern 
and Insular Italy, where large extents of pasture land are still to 
be found. 

The most important pasturing is migratory, according to season. 
During the winter, not finding sufficient food on the mountains, 
the flocks remain in the plains where they can graze in the 
meadows and permanent pasture ; in the summer they migrate to 
the feeding grounds of the Alpine and Apennine heights. This 
** monticazione ” (ascent to the mountain pastures) generally takes 
place at the end of May, and the return from about the second 
half of September to the end of October, according to the locality 
and the state of the season. 

This movement of flocks is not always looked upon favourably 
by the farmers, especially in North Italy, who fear the damage 
that may be done to the crops by the passing sheep. In many 
districts, such as the Abruzzi and Apulia, where the keeping of 
flocks was in former days the chief industry, special routes were 
established along which the flocks might freely pass and even 
encamp without crossing private property. : 

For some time past considerable system has been introduced 
into the industry of sheep-breeding, so that by proper cross- 
breeding and a greater regard to hygienic laws, there has been an 
increase in the production of wool fit for soft white yarns, which 
by their elasticity and strength are specially adapted for certain 
articles such as military uniforms, hosiery, &c., but, though a 
fair export trade is now carried on in such yarns, Italy is at 
present far from producing the delicate wools furnished by the 
German and Hungarian breeds. 
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A census of sheep and lambs was carried out in Italy in 1881, 
and from the statistics furnished it appears that at that time there 
were 8,596,108 head of sheep and lambs in the Kingdom, the 
greater number being found on the pasture lands of the southern 
parts of the peninsula. 

No census of ovine animals in Italy has been obtained in L[taly 
since 1881, but it is a known fact that after that year there 
was a notable diminution in the number, especially in Apulia, 
for the reason that the numerous flocks coming down from the 
highlands of the Abruzzi and the Basilicata, to winter in the 
plains of Apulia, could not find sufficient pasturage on account of 
the increased acreage devoted to crops. This proportion may 
have been exaggerated, but according to the Italian Year Book 
(Annuario Statistico Italiano), and taking account of the slight 
increases verified in some parts, the number of sheep and lambs 
may be estimated approximately at about 6,900,000. The sheep 
are sheared once a year, in April or May, according to the province. 
Some farmers shear again in September; but in that case the 
whole amount of wool obtained in the year is inferior both as 
regards quality and quantity. Theshearing generally takes plac: 
after a washing of the animals in running water (an operation 
known as the salto), and which has for its object the cleansing 
of the ficec: from dust and from a great part of the grease which 
it contains. This first washing of the fleece on the animal’s back 
reduces it in weight from 20 to 40 per cent. Washed wool is 
better adapted to preserve its whiteness, a quality much prized by 
manufacturers of hosiery. 

All Italian wool is not submitted to this process, the Venetian 
kind for example. The greatest loss in weight occasioned by the 
salto is found in Apulian wool; the average loss may be set 
down at from 20 to 25 per cent. To this may be added a further 
loss, the effect of other washings, which may be reckoned at from 
30 to 35 per cent. for the finest and dirtiest wool of Apulia and 
25 per cent, for other kinds; whence the total loss in weight of 
the natural wool amounts to from 40 to 45 per cent. for Apulian 
wool, and 25 per cent. for other kinds, and the general average 
from 25 to 30 per cent., taking the various kinds and qualities 
into account. It is calculated that, on an average, each head of 
sheep in Italy, after the “salto,” will yield rather more than 
1 kilog. of raw wool. With regard to total production, the 
following are the figures given by the Italian Board of Agriculture 
for the years 1891-94 :— 


Years. | Kilogs. 
1891 9,622,846 
1892 9,957,719 
1893 9,730,092 
1894 9,608,718 


| | | 
| 
91947, B 
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The total production of the year 1894 was valued at 16,683,042 
lire (667,322/.), of which sum Lazio contributed 3,870,899 lire 
(154,8362); Southern Adriatic Provinces, 3,796,003 lire (151,8400.); 
Southern Mediterranean Provinces, 2,284,879 lire (91,3951) ; 
‘Tuscany, 1,446,017 lire (57,841/.); Umbria and the Marches, 
1,381,492 lire (55,2607. ; and the island of Sicily, 1,336,640 lire 
(53,4662); the share of the remaining districts was less than 
1,000,000 lire (40,000/.) each, 

Among Italian wools the product of the flocks which pasture 
in the fields of Lazio occupies a foremost position. These flocks 
are known as the sopravissana breed, being a cross between 
the merino and the vissana stock. The latter, which take their 
name from the district of Visso (Macerata), where they are 
principally found, yield a quantity of wool and are also common 
in Umbria and the Marches. In Tuscany there are likewise the 
two chief races with the merina, those of the plains being 
esteemed the best, the mountain breeds yielding a shorter and 
more ordinary wool. 


As the production of wool in Italy is far inferior to its needs, 
the national industry is obliged to buy largely of foreign pro- 
ducers, and, for many years past, the imports of this article have 
much exceeded the exports. 


The following table shows the amount of wool of all kinds, 
including weol raw and washed, artificial and dyed, carded, or 
combed wool, and wool waste, imported into and exported from 
Italy in each of the five years of the period 1890-94, together 
with the excess of importation over exportation :— 


Wool of all kinds. 
Years, 
xcess of Imports 
Imports. Exports. over Exports. 
Kilogs. Kilogs. Kilogs. 
1890 8,223,000 1,330,500 6,892,500 
1891 8,991,900 1,279,500 7,712,400 
1892 9,782,800 2,275,100 7,507,700 
1893 8,898,300 1,790,600 7,107,700 
1894 9,401,700 3,085,400 6,316,300 
| 


The excess of imports over exports had gradually risen, with 
few fluctuations, from 4,362,100 kilogs. in 1870 to 10,352,400 
kilogs. in 1885, since which year, save for a slight rise in 1891, it 
has steadily declined. 


The following table deals with raw wool only, and shows, in the 
last column, the amount of wool remaining for consumption in 
Italy in each of the years 1891-94, 
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Raw Wool. 

Years. | Amount 
Production. Imports. Exports, remaining for 
Consumption. 

Kiloge. | Kilogs. Kilogs. Kilogs. 

1891 9,622,846 5,912,400 1,047,000 14,488,246 

1892 9,957,719 6,062,000 1,898,000 14,121,719 

1893 9,730,092 4,435,800 1,468,800 12,697,092 

1894 9,608,718 4,501,300 2,652,000 11,458,018 


evident. 


In the above table the figures in the production column 
generally refer to wool gathered after the salto, and which has 
therefore lost not less than 20 per cent. of its original weight. In 
the imports and exports columns, however, the wool referred to 
is for the most part natural, 7.e., unwashed, especially when it is 
imported from South America. 

According to recently compiled statistics, the washing of raw 
wool and spinning and weaving operations, exclusive of the 
manufacture of hosiery and trimmings, and of the domestic 
industry, gave employment, in 1894, to 30,625 workpeople, of 
whom more than half were women and children. The steam- 

ower employed was represented by 5,322 horse-power, and 
hydraulic motors of 10,540 horse-power. 

In 1876 the total number of workpeople had been 24,930, and 
the steam and hydraulic motor power employed of 1,080 and 6,550 
horse-power respectively. 

From the above figures, and others given in the report, a decided 
progress in the woollen industry in the last 18 years is made 
The number of workpeople are increased by one- 
fifth, the steam-power is quintupled and the hydraulic-power 
increased by 60 per cent. The number of establishments have 
decreased from 564 in 1876 to 489 in 1894, owing to a greater 
concentration of the industry in large establishments. 

Another proof of the progress of the woollen industry is the 
increase in the number of spindles and looms. ‘The number of 
spindles has increased by about 13 per cent. (from 305,386 to 
345,550), and the machine looms have increased 150 per cent. 
(2,571 to 6,507), compensating for the decrease in the number of 
hand looms (from 5,989 to 3,760). 

The principal centres of the spinning and weaving industry is 
found in Piedmont and Venice, especially in the provinces of 
Novara and Vicenza. Then come in order of importance the 
provinces of Florence, Brescia, and Caserta, Genoa, Umbria, the 
Marches, and Rome. 

The wool-growing industry is still carried on in Emilia, Cala- 
bria, the Basilicata, and the Abruzzi, where it was once much 
more flourishing than at present; in other districts it is more 
especially of a domestic character, 


B2 
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The manufacture of * mechanical” wool or shoddy is carried on 
especially in the wool factories of Biella, Turin, Prato, Brescia, 
&e. 

By “ mechanical ” wool is understood that which does not come 
direct from the animal, but is obtained by pulling the woven wool 
to bits in such a manner as to destroy all trace of it as a piece and 
render the threads independent of each other. In the case of 
pure wool, mechanical unravellers are used, and the material 
obtained is known in the trade as shoddy or mungo. 

The first machine for carding wool adopted in Italy was intro- 
duced in 1830, the first mule-jenny in 1840, and the self-acting 
very much later. 

The number of the Italian carded yarns is generally a low one, 
the highest being from 14,000 to 18,000 metres per kilog. 

With regard to combed yarn, the average number is between 
30,000 and 36,000, but reaches sometimes 70,000 for woven 
materials and 90,000 for hosiery. The highest numbers are, 
however, principally obtained from abroad. 

The looms employed in the industry are two-thirds machine 
and one-third hand looms, the latter being used for coarser and 
closer tissues, such as are made up into military uniforms. 

The industry has progressed of late years, especially with 
regard to carded tissues, the importation of which in 1894 was 
reduced to a total value of little more than 3,000,000 lire 
(120,0002.), with an exportation of nearly 1,500,000 lire 
(60,0007.). 

The woollen tissues produced consist of ‘fantasie” for men’s 
clothing, military cloth, cloth for women’s apparel, flannels, 
ponchos, shawls, scarves, rugs, carpets. The above-named 
*‘ fantasie,” introduced in 1845, were imitations at first of French 
and Belgian goods, but English articles are now more generally 
copied. 

Hosiery constitutes a special branch of the industry, no imports 
from abroad competing with it. 

Some years ago the manufacture of mixed tissues of wool and 
cotton was introduced, and also of tissues similar to English mel- 
tons, unions, &c., and lately a factory has been set up at Florence 
for the manufacture of tissues formed of wool and ramié mixed. 

This output of mixed tissues is not unimportant, and many 
hundreds of bales of cotton, imported into Italy by the cotton 
goods manufacturers, are passed on to the second-class woollen 
manufacturers to make up into cheap stuffs for the working 
classes. 

The number of looms in Italy worked by the weavers in their 
own homes is 18,484, of which by far the largest number (4,388) 
are found in the province of Cagliari (Sardinia). 

The length of an average working day in the Italian woollen 
industry is from 10 to 11 hours. 
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VII.—BRITISH TRADE WITH EGYPT.* 


Egyptian trade with England is carried on more and more 
year by year through native and foreign houses in Egypt. If 
the volume of British trade has not diminished, and has rather 
increased, the British middleman tends to play an ever less im- 
portant part in Egypt, and is cut out by the native, or by the 
agents of other European nationalities who are content with 
smaller profits, and also, perhaps, are more active in creating 
business, 

In illustration of this tendency it would not be possible to quote 
a more striking fact than that which is afforded by the tenders 
for the supply of jute sacks sent in to the salt department. These 
sacks are all made at Dundee or in British India, and yet in the 
years 1893, 1894, and 1895 there was no single tender made by 
British agents for the supply of this exclusively British manu- 
facture, the only offers being from German or local Levantine 
firms. 

A certain want of enterprise is indeed noticeable as regards the 
attitude of British trade and capital towards Egypt. In spite, 
for instance, of the considerable profit and ready openings for 
agricultural undertakings in this country, where the sugar industry 
is annually assuming a more important development, hardly any 
British capital seems to find its way to Egypt, though Englishmen 
are readily found to engage in far more speculative operations in 
countries affording less guarantees of security. Egypt, as Sir 
A. Milner has said, is “a country which cries aloud for the appli- 
“ cation of capital to develop its latent wealth” ; and this sentence 
is as true of private as of public enterprise. It is true that 
manufacturing enterprise in the interior of Egypt is to some extent 
handicapped by the heavy inland freights on coal. Moreover, the 
8 per cent. duty on imports, which is not excessive on manufac- 
tured articles, is a very heavy burden on coal and raw material, 
In spite, however, of these disadvantages, the sugar-crushing 
industry appears to flourish and increase. 

In doing business with Egypt generally, and especially in 
tendering for Government contracts, British houses, perhaps, fail 
to discriminate sufficiently between the circumstances of this and 
other oriental countries ; their experiences in other parts of the 
East leading them to suppose that it is impossible to deal with 
the Government direct, that all negotiations must be carried on 
through a middleman, and that even then it is difficult to get 
their money in. 

It is true that warnings have been issued at times by the 
Consulate-General at Alexandria recommending British houses 


* From a Report of Mr. Rennell Rodd, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at 
Cairo.—( Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series, 391.) 
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not to supply goods on commission to local Alexandrian firms 
without making searching enquiries as to their credit and position, 
but these warnings have only a local application, and at any rate 
in the case of Government orders in Egypt payment is assured 
and immediate. Yet the number of British firms which compete 
directly for Government adjudications is far fewer than those of 
other nationalities. 

Letters from firms at home complain of the high rate of com- 
mission charged by English agents of good standing in Egypt, and 
state, on the other hand, that they do not feel sufficient confidence 
in those agents who are prepared to act for them on low com- 
mission. 

In confirmation of this it is said by persons in a position to give 
important orders here, that when they apply to firms in England 
for the supply of articles at the prices quoted for the home 
market, these firms often refer them to their agents in Egypt, 
where the prices quoted are on a very different scale. 

Moreover, a calculation has been made in one of the Govern- 
ment departments, from which it results that, in the case of certain 
goods which by special sanction they are able to purchase direct, 
and which they accordingly buy through their agent in England, 
there is a saving to the department of 17 per cent. on the price 
they would have had to pay in Ezypt, even after allowing for 
24 per cent. commission to the agent at home. 

It would seem that local English firms do, indeed, remain to 
some extent under the glamour of the ancient order of things 
in Egypt, when large profits and large risks were inseparably con- 
nected. While much was precarious and competition accordingly 
less strained, there was no doubt every justification for the bah 
commission which their knowledge of the East and their indis- 

nsable position as middlemen commanded. But of late all this 
cS been very considerably modified. The keen competition of 
the Continent, and especially of the German as middleman or 
broker, has disclosed that safe business can be done on very low 
commission ; the security of the market has developed with order 
and good government, and, for all practical purposes in commerce, 
Egypt must now be looked upon rather as an European than an 
oriental country. Both local traders and Government depart- 
ments will not only buy in the cheapest market but also through 
the cheapest channel. 

Only the other day an appeal was made to one of the State 
Administrations by an important firm of English coal merchants. 
to accept the delivery of their coal c.i.f. instead of packed in 
railway trucks at Alexandria, owing, it was alleged, to the very 
high rate of commission which was asked by agents of standing 
there for superintending the transfer. 

In studying the record of competitions for public tenders, it is 
sometimes seen that English firms have been beaten by so small 
an excess that it would seem as though just this very matter of 
the commission rates might occasionally turn the scale and lose an 
important order to British industry. 
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At the same time, the necessity for reliable and active English 
agents is especially great in such a country as Egypt, where a 
large international community exists and commercial patriotism is 
developed to a high degree. An English merchant who has lately 
been endeavouring to extend the market for British paints in 
Egypt has recorded his experience that he could not even obtain 
an interview to submit proposals and samples with the directors 
of French houses here, nor had he any better success at the offices 
of the Suez Canal Company, In another case where 2a travelling 
representative approached the German manager of a local firm 
which has recently obtained a large contract to execute, he. was 
told that all orders were to be placed in Germany, and that no 
English need apply. Such instances, which might easily be 
multiplied, indicate how necessary it is for Englishmen to enter 
by all available means into direct communication with the con- 
sumer, who is indifferent to the nationality of his furnisher. 

The foreign or native middleman who is now the chief dis- 
tributor of British produce in Egypt, will ordet ‘from England 
such goods as can only be procured there, or as are most cheaply 
manufactured there; but it cannot be expected that he will show 
any zeal in promoting English business, nor is the foreigner likel 
to give orders in England for goods which can also be supplied, 
even if less satisfactorily, from his own country. 

This national spirit or commercial. patriotism would seen to be 
less prevalent among the British mercantile community, for it 
happened the other day that an English contractor who, wishing 
to secure the best material, had placed a considerable order for 
iron pillars in England, found to his surprise that the house 
which had undertaken the order passed it on to a Belgian firm to 
execute. 

At present, owing to the absence of adequate legislation for 
the protection of industrial property, Egypt is full of counterfeit 
goods. ‘Sheffield cutlery,” for instance, comes from <Austria ; 
“English pale ale,” from Germany and Belgium ; hosiery, with 
English trade marks, is offered by German travellers ; English 
whisky bearing labels of known brands, which are made in the 
country by enterprising Levantines, and affixed to the worst class. 
of spirits; while “ English” patent medicines, closed with forged 
British Government labels, are imported from Italy. Egypt is 
the happy hunting-ground for this form of commercial brigandage,. 
from which Great Britain and France are the chief sufferers; and. 
since the distribution of the produce imported into Egypt is so 
largely in the hands of the foreign middleman, there is every 
facility for its further development to the detriment of British 
omelet, The native who, under the impression that he is 
buying a genuine article, is supplied with a reel of cotton holding 
about a tenth part of the number of metres declared on the label, 
will not unnaturally attribute the fraud to the supposed country 
of origin, and avoid purchasing British yarns in future. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether the fact that 
British trade in Egypt is conducted so largely through foreign 
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agents, on the one hand, and that English houses in Egypt, on 
the other hand, are letting trade pass out of their hands by their 
unwillingness to do business on a scale of profit with which other 
nations are content, may not be, for the reasons above discussed, 
the prelude to a considerable falling off in the total British import 
to the country. Such a symptom has not yet manifested itself 
to any considerable extent, but the fact that British metal imports 
have not increased in proportion to the great increased demand 
is, perhaps, a significant warning of danger. 

It would appear that English firms of high standing are not in 
the habit of pushing for orders as foreign houses do. They are 
eontent to wait till orders come to them, and expect purchasers 
to accommodate themselves to their terms. 

Again, a point which is of importance to the native trader is 
that Continental firms are very much easier about payments than 
English houses, allowing at least six months’ credit, and affording 
ready facilities for extension, so that time is given for a disposal 
of part of the consignment before payment; whereas English 
houses only give two or, at most, three months’ credit and 
frequently insist upon payment on delivery. It is said to be 

reatly by these credit facilities that German importers have of 

te so largely increased their custom. On the other hand, the 
German mercantile community in Egypt have recently addressed 
a memorial to their Consul-General, drawing attention to the 
large number of fraudulent bankruptcies which take place in the 
country, and the insufficiency of the legal methods in force for 
dealing with them, from which it would appear that the long 
credit system is not without its dangers. 

It has become almost a commonplace in trade reports to allude 
to the insufficiency and want of resource of the traveller class 
representing British trade abroad. In no country more than 
Egypt do the wants of the people require special study. The 
native will purchase a certain class of foreign article so long as he 
finds no other ; but if his wants are consulted, and that article is 
offered in a form more to his liking by a rival manufacturer, he 
will go tu the latter in preference. This is precisely what foreign 
manufacturers lay themselves out to do, and English manu- 
facturers seem to neglect. The Englieh traveller is, as a rule, not 
well equipped with the arms of his profession, and has perforce to 
place himself in the hands of come foreign agent in Egypt who 
knows the language and the country, and who deals with him much 
as he pleases, turning the trade secrets and experiences he thus 
learns to any account which may suit his own purposes thereafter. 

Gentlemen of experience and enterprise who have visited Egypt 
on behalf of important British firms, in order to study the require- 
ments of commerce with their own eyes, have expressed them- 
selves as extremely satisfied with the new knowledge they had 
ses in doing so, and very hopeful of its beneficial results to 

eir own business. 

In connection with what has been said as to some of the 
restrictions and impediments to British trade in Egypt, it may be 
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mentioned that it has been settled that a British Chamber of 
Commerce shall now be established at Alexandria. The French, 
Italians, and Austrians have already euch institutions or bodies 
analogous to them. One of the first duties of the new Chamber 
of Commerce will doubtless be to lay down, as the Bombay and 
Calcutta Chambers have done, a table of the rates of commission 
which they approve for import and export business. The subject 
in hand would not be complete without some examination into the 
— of Government contracts, in competing for which 
nglish firms do not appear to have been altogether successful, 
especially of late years. ; 

Under the financial law of Egypt all purchases of material or 
contract orders by the State Departments must be put up to 
public adjudication when the outlay involved exceeds 30/7. The 
department is not necessarily obliged to accept the lowest tender, 
but in practice it is difficult to do otherwise ; a refusal to do so 
has to i justified by adequate explanations, which for obvious 
reasons it is not always easy to make public, and would readily 
lay the department open to charges of partiality. 

The result of this is that tenders are cut down so low that the 
departments are in danger of having to accept what they know 
must inevitably be an inferior article. 

Even when goods are found not to be up to sample the 
Government is at a disadvantage in refusing them, as so many 
loopholes for litigation are open to the alien, and the Egyptian 
Government, which has so often been a victim to the letter of the 
law in defiance of the spirit, has a not unnatural dread of litigation. 
Or, again, it may be that when the goods are manifestly shown, 
as not unfrequently occurs, to be of inferior quality, and the 
contractor, admitting the deficiency, offers to rebate a portion of 
the price agreed on, the Government, being pressed for time and 
unable to wait, is forced to accept these terms, and is con- 
sequently saddled with an unsatisfactory article, which will before 
long have to be renewed. These are, however, the inherent 
disadvantages of the adjudication system, and it is difficult to 
see how they can be remedied so long as it remains in force. 

The experience of the Government departments tends to show, 
in the first place, that English firms compete far less for Govern- 
ment contracts than those of other nationalities, Allusion has 
already been made to the tenders for jute sacking invited by the 
salt department, for which no direct offer was made by an 
British agent. In the same department, in the case of a small 
locomotive for light lines put up for adjudication last year, out 
of seven competitors only one was British, and his offer was 
10 per cent. higher than that of the German firm which obtained 
the contract. The experience of the Daira and Domains 
Administration is similar. 

In the second place they maintain that English firms competing 
for Government contracts are constantly inexact in complying 
with the specifications. At times this appears to be due to a 
want of attention, at other times it is deliberate, and accompanied 
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by suggestions that such and such methods. or measurements are 
better than what is asked for, or a declaration that they are not 
in the habit of working exactly in the lines laid down. Con- 
sequently their offers are put out of court at once. 

To quote a concrete instance of such a difficulty, it may be 
mentioned that recently the Domains »Administration invited 
tenders for four portable engines of 12 horse-power effeciive, 
with a guarantee of their coal consumption per horse-power. 
Among the tenders received were many for 12 horse-power 
nominal, which is about equivalent to some 30 horse-power 
effective, and consequently their prices were far higher than 
those of firms which complied precisely with the conditions. 

Others, again, declined to give the required guarantee—which 
means in reality a trial of the engine on delivery—-as being 
contrary to English custom. The department naturally accepts 
in preference the firm that consents to the guarantee. Instances 
of this nature might be multiplied to any extent. 

In the third place, they state that the terms of English tenders 
are usually far higher than those of other nationalities. Certain 
specific instances in illustration of this have already been alluded 
to in the course of this report, and it would, perhaps, be super- 
fluous to multiply them, as the fact is generally uncontested that 
where English manufactures come into competition with those 
of the Continent, the latter are for the most part offered at a 
cheaper rate. The English manufacturer maintains, and with 
justice, the superior quality of his article, but the Egyptian 
Government under the adjudication system is not at liberty, 
except in very special cases, to accept the dearer and more 
lasting commodity. English manufacturers are, perhaps, ultra- 
conservative in their views as to the standard and quality of 
machinery, and might be a little more yielding in meeting the 
views of the foreign market. They should bear in mind that 
the Egyptian demand is not always for the very best article—for 
an article that is, according to English canons, first-rate,-—-but for 
one sufficiently good for practical purposes. It is useless under 
the adjudication system to try and persuade the customer to 
accommodate his requirements to our system of trade; if he 
cannot get what he wants from us he will go elsewhere. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the English 
trader competing for Government orders in Egypt, one real 
difficulty lies in the fact that they have no knowledge up to 
what standard to work. For engines and machinery, for 
instance, English constructors know the Board of Trade test 
and they are familiar with the chief foreign tests; but they 
represent that in Egypt specifications are somewhat vaguely 
drawn, each department having its own ideas, and that there is 
no definite standard to guide them. They naturally tend to 
assimilate their work to the English standard, and thus often fail 
in competition because it is too high and costly. 

Again, the fact that the cahier de charge is made out in 
French constitutes for them a real difficulty, inasmuch as it often 
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is very hard even for expert translators to arrive at the exact 
equivalent for French technical terms, consequently, they 
maintain, a direct advantage accrues to the French and Belgian 
market. Here, again, it is difficult to see how a remedy can be 
found. The difficulty is one which affects the relations of 
England to the Continent as a whole, for vis-d-vis of other 
nations England stands practically alone : our tests, our standards, 
our weights, our measures, our co-efficients are all different to 
theirs, and peculiar to ourselves; our views on such important 
engineering questions as the use of continuous girders are in 
opposition to those of the majority. The fact is that the 
competition of foreign countries is forcing upon us a special 
study of their methods; and unless we conform our practice to 
theirs we cannot hope always to succeed in international com- 
petition. Some improvements might, perhaps, be suggested 
in the manner in which specifications are made out in Egypt. 
The cahier de charge is drawn up by the contentieux, or 
body of law officers, and this body consists for the most 
part of French lawyers, who are not, as a rule, specialists in. 
commercial law. It is, of course, their object to safeguard 
themselves and the Egyptian Government in every possible 
way. Asaresult it is alleged that the specifications are often 
overloaded with involved conditions, which are difficult to under- 
stand and sometimes frighten serious competitors, who are not 
sufficiently well up in the Egyptian systems to realise that many 
of them are far more formidable in appearance than in reality. 
Those who are well up in the ways of the country know exactly 
how much of them they can afford to risk disregarding, and are 
not put off by the difficulty of the conditions, It would, no doubt, 
inspire greater confidence if a properly qualified commercial lawyer 
could be added to the contentieuzx. 

The terms fixed in the public notification, limiting the time 
within which tenders must be received, are often so short that it is 
scarcely possible for firms in Europe to study the conditions and 
compete, and consequently the Government is thrown into the 
hands of local agents. It is difficult always to secure long notice, 
especially towards the close of the financial year. Departments 
which find themselves with some surplus in hand a month or so 
before the close are anxious to dispose of their surplus in order 
to supply outstanding requirements, as, if it remains in hand 
when accounts are made up, the surplus must be returned to the 
Treasury. They are, therefore, obliged to invite tenders at short. 
notice. 

Generally speaking, however, it would seem that there should 
be no great difficulty in preparing before the end of each year a 
list of the principal heads under which tenders will be invited for 
the next year, and fixing terms considerably longer than has 
hitherto been the custom, so as to give competitors in Europe 
more time for correspondence and investigation. : 

After all, the orders given by the Government departments 
still show a balance very favourable to British manufactures, 
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Out of a total of 15,5501.E. expended last year by the Domains 
Administration, some 10,000.E. was spent in England or in 
British possessions, though chiefly through foreign and native 

mts in Egypt. The experience of the Daira Sanieh is similar, 
The chief expending department is always the Railways Adminis- 
tration. Its outlay necessarily varies considerably from year to 
year; at one time rails are a principal item, at another sleepers, at 
another rolling stock, and so on. 

Purchases of coal for the railway are made exclusively in 
England, who also supplies all the steel rails. 

Mr. Rennell Rodd, in conclusion, states that it is obvious that 
the foreign trade in Egypt is ina preponderating degree in British 
hands, and that the volume of this trade is so considerable that we 
cannot afford to neglect our interest in it. If British houses will 
only devote to the maintenance of their present position an energy 
and enterprise similar to that which is displayed by other nations 
who are now trying to secure a footing in the Egyptian market, 
there need be no cause for anxiety. 


VIII—THE AMERICAN SARDINE INDUSTRY.* 


The sardine industry of the United States has increased con- 
siderably in the last 20 years, affordizg direct employment to 
more than 7,000, indirect employment to 2,000, and the means 
of livelihood to nearly 30,000 persons. 

It is on the coast of Maine that sardine preserving is, owing 
to the progress made in the last 20 years, at present carried on 
with the greatest success. 

The centre of the industry is Eastport, in Passamaquoddy Bay. 
Lubec, on the southern shore of the same bay, also carries on 
the industry on a larger scale, and there are manufactories 
likewise at Jonesport, and along the coast of New Brunswick. 

What is called the sardine in America is, rather, a small herring, 
having a length of about 9 centimetres when its head has been 
removed. There is, therefore, an appreciable difference between 
the American and the French fish, though not as regards quality, 
as connoisseurs aver that the sardine canned in the United 
States is fully equal in that respect to the sardine of the French 
coasts. 


The American manufacturer, however, in his haste for quick 
returns, has not always been sufficiently careful in the preparation 
of the fish, and for some years the sales were flat. Greater 
attention has lately been given to the subject, and a recent law of 
the State of Maine will certainly tend to improve the quality 
of the article. 


* Report of the French Consul General at Portland (Maine) published in 
* Le Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce.” 
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While the sardine industry in France dates back to the year 
1850, it is hardly 30 years since the first experiments were made 
at Eastport, U.S.A., with the little herrings. 

One of the directors of an American firm had studied in 
France the methods employed by those engaged in the tinned 
sardine industry, and on his return to the States in 1867 the first 
experiments were made, which, however, were not attended with 
much success, owing to the impossibility of extracting from the 
herring the oil, which gave the preserved product such a 
disagreeable taste. Trials were subsequently made with a kind 
of Coie peculiar to the American coasts, known as the 
“¢ Menhaden,” which were tinned in the same way as sardines, 
and better, but still only temporary results were obtained. 

In 1872 a New York firm sent a representative to Eastport, 
to experiment with Russian sardines, and these were a complete 
success ; in this case, however, it was a question of an article 
entirely different from the French sardine. The Russian fish is, 
in fact, a herring, too “~~ to be preserved in oil or mustard. 
It is packed in barrels, dozens at a time, and strongly spiced, 
This kind has been exported to Europe in large quantities, 
competing successfully with the same article as prepared in 
Germany. 

Towards the end of 1875, the same firm finally succeeded in 
producing the real sardine in oil. 200 cases, containing 20,000 
boxes, were at once produced, and the success induced a new 
factory to be established in the same year. From that time the 
industry has developed rapidly and now from 200 to 500 cases 
are turned out daily. 

The invention of an oven which has replaced the former system 
of drying in the sun has given an exceptional impetus to the 
American industry. 

In the beginning a case of 160 boxes of sardines in oil, cost 
12 dole.; the average price last year for the same was only 
3 dols. ; and even. at this low figure the American manufacturers 
can still compete advantageously with the French product, owing 
to the protective duties of the United States. 

It was in the period 1880-85 that the greatest progress was 
made in the sardine industry of the United States. Towards 
the end of 1885 there were 20 manufactories at Eastport, 6 at 
Lubec (since increased to 15), and 2 at Robinson, and other 
establishments were soon set up along the coast of Maine, at 
Jonesport, Bar Harbour, Brookline, Southwest Harbour, Lamoine, 
Millbridge, &c. At present there are 60 manufactories on the 
Maine coast and 2 in New Brurswick. 

On account of the enormous development of the fishery and the 
consequent wholesale destruction of the fish, the Legislature of 
Maine State passed, in 1883, a law ordering the manufactories to 
suspend work from the 15th December to the 15th April. Not- 
withstanding this restriction the methods of manufacture have 
reached such a pitch of perfection that the production has 
recently almost doubled. The method employed is almost identical 
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with that adopted in France, and the American manufacturers 
use almost invariably boxes marked with French labels. 

About one-third of the products are prepared with mustard, 
and their price is slightly higher than those preserved in oil, 

A small portion of the whole (about 40,000 boxes), consists of 
large herrings preserved with spices and mustard sauce. These 
bear all sorts of labels, such as “ river trout,” “ river eel,” &c. 

In 1880 the total production (for the most part sardines in oil), 
amounted to 40,000 cases. In 1885 this amount was increased 
to 250,000 cases, one-third of which were fish prepared in 
mustard. In 1894 the output was 625,000 cases, of which East- 
_ turned out 300,000, Lubec 200,000, and other places 125,000, 

n an average season Eastport can turn out 50,000 cases daily. 

At first only olive-oil was used, but since cotton-seed oil has 
become so common in the market, it has been almost entirely 
substituted for olive-oil. The amount of cotton-seed oil used in 
the preparation of American sardines in one year is about 
400,000 gallons, at an average cost of 22 cents (11d.) per gailon. 

The tin used for the boxes is almost entirely made up at 
Eastport, in establishments fitted up for thatobject. During the 
year 1894 about 70,000 Ibs. of tin were consumed by the manu- 
factories of Eastport and Lubec, and nearly half as much again 
by other places. The number of persons directly employed in 
the production, in a good season, reaches to about 7,000, half of 
whom are grown men. one-fourth boys, and one-fourth women 
and girls. 

The men who solder the tins are the best paid, receiving on an 
average 18 dols. (3/. 15s.) per week. The makers of the tins 
are paid on an average 15 dols, (3/. 2s, 6d.), and those who pack 
the fish in the tins (chiefly young girls) receive about 9 dol. 
(11. 17s. 6d.) per week. 

The number of persons indirectly employed amounts to about 
2,000, composed of sailors, fishermen, and providers of the articles 
necessary to the preparation of the sardine. The fishermen 
receive generally a high wage, which last season amounted to 
2 dols. (8s, 4d.) for every barrel of herrings. At the beginning 
of the industry, however, this figure had been as high as 10, 22, 
and even 50 dols. per barrel. 

All fish taken cannot be transferred into sardines, and the 
surplus is used up in the manufacture of oil and pomade, both of 
which articles find a ready sale. 

Notwithstanding certain drawbacks, the American sardine 
industry is at present a most flourishing one and progressing from 
year to year. 
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IX.—FOREIGN COMPETITION WITH ENGLISH 
INTERESTS IN JAPAN. 


Mr. Gerald Lowther, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at 
Tokio, in a report forwarded by Sir E. Satow to the Foreign 
Office (Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series, 390), calls attention to 
the vital necessity of manufacturers of railway material in Great 
Britain now more than evertaking every possible measure to advance 
their own interests. Hitherto, says Mr. Lowther, Great Britain 
has practically had a monopoly in furnishing rails, locomotives, 
rolling-stock, &c. Whether these manufacturers may still enjoy 
this privilege must |depend in a great measure on themselves 
and the exertions they may make, The railways of Japan have 
been built by foreign advisers, For this term English advisers 
might almost be substituted. This being the case, it was evidently 
convenient that the materials required for the carrying out of 
designs made by English engineers should be ordered in England. 
The influence of the English engineers could not fail to make 
itself felt in this direction, but the tendency of the Japanese 
Government is to dispense with all foreign advice, and the time 
is possibly not remote when all Japanese lines, Government and 
private, will be built and managed without any assistance from 
the foreigner in Japan, and the material only will be purchased 
abroad. In Great Britain the leading firms order from designs 
made by their own staff of engineers, and manufacturers have — 
nothing to do with the preparation of designs. In America, on 
the contrary, there exists a system under which the companies 
first state, as regards bridge work, &c., their requirements as to 
strength, &c., and the manufacturers then send in competitive 
projects based on their own designs. 

The English engineer who has been the designer of railway 
bridges in Japan since 1882 is leaving the country. On his. 
departure, if the Japanese engineers have to design any structure 
with which they are unable to deal, it will be the easiest plan 
for them, many of their number having been educated in the 
United States, to fall back on this American system, obtaining 
both design and bridge from the manvfacturers, and thus trans- 
ferring the business to Americans ; and the leading firms of that 
country are careful to be represented in Japan. Not so with 
our English firms, only some of the most important of which 
have agents. Manufacturers of railway material would, therefore, 
find it advantageous to be represented here in the same manner 
that the large shipbuilding firms of Great Britain have successfully 
been represented, and as there are evident signs of a “boom” in 
railway enterprise it is important that this recommendation be 
acted upon without delay. It weuld, without doubt, be easier 
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to maintain Japanese purchasers in the way of buying their 
material in England, where they have always obtained a satis- 
factory return for their outlay, than to bring them back to that 
market once they had adopted another, and it need hardly be 
pointed out that American manufacturers put their wares before 
the Japanese purchaser, be he Government official or other, in a 
very attractive form. That this is worth their while is proved by 
the fact already mentioned that one-third of all the money spent 
on railway construction goes abroad. 

The opinions of Mr. Wada Tsunashiro, ex-Director of the 
Japanese Mining Bureau, expressed in an article in a recent 
number of the “Taiyo,” and reproduced in the “Japan Weekly 
Mail,” with reference to the demand and supply of iron in Japan 
is worth noting. 

Mr. Wada states that the demand for iron in Japan is chiefly 
for purposes of shipbuilding, the manufacture of arms and pro- 
jectiles, and the laying of railways. According to the average of 
the last three years, the total quantity of iron used in the various 
dock-yards under control of the Admiralty was 2,373 tons, 
costing about 174,700 yen. Of that quantity steel constituted 
more than one-half, namely, 1,240 tons, costing 8491 yen per ton, 
the remainder being made up of cast and wrought iron nearly in 
equal proportion, the average cost of the former being 31°43 yen, 
and of the latter 86 yen per ton. Further, in the naval arsenals 
there was used, during the same period, an average of about 530 
tons yearly, in which cast and wrought iron predominated. It is 
true that men-of-war are generally ordered abroad, but it is also 
true that not a few have been built at home with imported 
materials. Thus of 19 vessels added to the navy since 1885, 12 
were built in Japan, the iron employed for the purpose aggre- 
gating 28,575 tons and costing about 4,370,000 yen. Again, 
1,162 tons were required for building 22 torpedo boats, the cost 
of that quantity of iron being 180,000 yen, In the casting of 
large-arm projectiles and so forth, 4,697 tons of iron were em- 
ployed, costing 1,260,000 yen. Putting the last three of these 
items together, the total iron used since 1885 becomes 34,434 

. tons, and its cost 5,810,000 yen. 

In the army the quantity of iron used is comparatively small, 
the average for the last three years in the two arsenals of Tokyo 
and Osaka being only 2,950 tons of cast iron, 450 tons of wrought 
iron, and 697 tons of steel, the total cost being 366,000 yen. The 
Tokyo Arsenal is chiefly employed for manufacturing arms and 
that of Osaka for casting projectiles. By far the largest quantity 
of iron is used in the construction of railways. The total mileage 
of lines already laid down, and lines for which charters had been 
granted up to the end of last year, was 2,637 miles approximately, 
and the quantity of iron used for rails, bridges, locomotives, and 
so forth aggregated more than 430,000 tons, and cost over 
30,600,000 yen. Even excluding from the account railways tu 
he hereafter laid—which will certainly represent a large figure— 
and confining the estimate to lines already constructed, the quantity 
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of iron required annually for re-laying the rails is about 17,220 
tons, and the cost 1,220,000 yen, on the generally accepted basis 
that a railway requires re-laying every 25 years. 

Shipbuilding also consumes no small quantity of iron in Japan. 
The number of ships built during the 5 years ending in 1894, 
according to the register preserved in the Shipping Control 
Bureau of the Department of Communications, was 147, an 
average of 29°4 per year, and the total displacement of these 
vessels was 3,023 tons. Assuming that in the case of an iron 
ship, 79°5 per cent. of the displacement is of iron, it is con- 
cluded that the iron used for shipbuilding purposes during the 
above period of 6 years was 5,335 tons, or an average of 1,067 
tons per annum, a quantity that will be greatly increased hereafter 
owing to the development of Japanese maritime enterprise. 
There are other forms in which iron is largely imported into 
Japan, namely, in pigs, the average under that heading during the 
past five years being 84,987 tons, and the cost 1,620,700 yen; 
in machinery, average cost 3,633,675 yen; and in ships, vehicles, 
&c., which yearly make a bill of 1,629,870 yen. Altogether 
it stated that the average quantity of iron annually imported 
into Japan may roughly be put at 100,000 tons. He thinks 
that, in view of the contemplated expansion of the Navy ‘and 
the Army, and also of the rapid development of industrial 
and other enterprises, the total iron hereafter needed in the 
country may safely be estimated at 150,000 tons. 


Turning to the question of the home supply of iron, Mr. Wada 
does not pretend to speak accurately, for he believes that the 
necessary surveys have not extended to more than o:e-tenth of 
the iron bearing strata of the whole country. Nevertheless very 
encouraging results have been obtained. The best mine thus far 
discovered is that of Kamaishi in Iwate Prefecture, which, accord- 
ing to Prof. Noro and another expert, is capable of yielding about 
29 million tons. The Sennin Mine, also in the same Prefecture, 
is supposed to contain half a million tons, and the Akaiwa Mine 
in Niigata Prefecture is put down for 1,360,000 tons. Many 
other mines have also been discovered in Iwaki, Shinano, Kyushu, 
and so forth. In short, Japan may be considered as one of the 
richest iron yielding countries in the world. Moreover, the ore 
found here is not inferior in quality to the imported metal. 
Already the Osaka Arsenal has substituted home made cast iron 
for imported. 


The Arsenal has further found that Japanese iron can be made 
into steel of quality already so excellent that it is expected by 
and by to excel the imported article. The results of experiments 
conducted at the Yokosuka Dock-yard confirm those obtained in 
the Arsenal. By substituting Japanese iron for imported there 
would be a great eaving of expense even in the matter of trans- 

rtation, for the freight of cast iron represents 75 per cent. of 
its cost, that of wrought iron 27 per cent.,and that of steel about 
40 per cent. 
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The last point discussed by Mr. Wada is whether there is a 
hope of conducting the foundry business with profit in Japan. 
The failure that the Government made many years ago at 
Kamaishi is ascribed by him to the prematureness of the enter- 
prise on a scale such as that officially projected, and also to the 
disturbance in tke price of materials and the rate of wages insepar- 
able from the initiation of a big undertaking in such a remote 
district. That, by proper management, the business could be 
successfully carried on is amply proved by the present proprietor 
of the Kamaishi Foundry, who commenced the business on a 
small scale at first and has gradually extended it to the present 


be to the method how the State Foundry, to be initiated very 
‘soon, should be carried on, Mr. Wada is of opinion that foreign 
‘experts should be made to take it in charge during the first four 
or five years, and that the work should be continued afterwards 
by Japanese alone. 

The growing anxiety with which manufacturers on both sides 
of the Atlantic have regarded the beginnings of an industrial 
development in the East along lines distinctly competitive with 
Occidental production, has naturally attracted the attention of 
those on the lookout for profitable investments on a large scale, 
and led to a good deal of quiet investigation since the close of 
the Japanese-Chinese war. The “Iron Age” of New York states 
that it is informed that a syndicate, represented chiefly by bankers 
of Amsterdam and the Hague, has had its agents in Japan and 
China for some months, making arrangements to establish 
manufactories of staple articles suited to the requirements of 
markets hitherto supplied with manufactured goods chiefly from 
England and Germany. The plan proposed by the syndicate is 
a new one, and if carried out on the scale now under con- 
sideration will seriously disturb the world’s trade. 

To points in Japan and China which have been selected as 
offering most advantages, first class machinery for the lines 
of manufacturing to be established is to be sent, under the 
charge of men of skill and experience, assisted by qualified 
mechanics to serve as superintendents and foremen. The 
works thus established are to be under syndicate control, and 
‘are simply to produce as cheaply as possible what they are 
directed to make. The product is to be taken by representatives 
of the syndicate and shipped to its agents in countries where it 
is to be sold. Materials are to be purchased by the syndicate’s 
representatives, and those in charge of its mills and factories 
are relieved of all commercial responsibilities and financial 
anxieties. They will be furnished, with patterns of the articles they 
are to make, with full instructions prepared by selling agents 
intimately acquainted with the requirements of the markets for 
which the goods are intended, To imitate these patterns at the 
least possible cost is all that is expected of those conducting the 
syndicate factories. The distribution of the product is effected 
by the commercial machinery of the syndicate, which, as far as 
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‘possible, will work independent of bankers, shipping merchants, 
exporters, and traders with established European connections. 
When it is necessary to do so, or promises an advantage in 
larger profit, the representatives of the syndicate in the markets 
invaded will sell direct to consumers. With the command of an 
immense capital, it wil! be prepared to meet the conditions 
existing wherever it does business, and will exchange its 
manutactured goods for any kind of salable merchandise offered. 

For the present Japan is regarded as offering greater advantage’ 
than China for manufacturing industries, The people are more 
generally intelligent, and more readily adapt themselves to the 
conditions of industrial organisation. They learn quickly, and 
become expert in the use of tools and machinery with surprising 
rapidity. Considering their industry and docility, they are the 
cheapest workmen in the world. Wages equivalent to from 7}d. to 
10d. for a day of 10 to 11 hours will command mechanics compar- 
ing favourably in all respects with the best class of English and 
American workmen in charge of machine tools. In all operations 
requiring hand work they are quick and clever, and can imitate 
ry, they see. The Chinese have these qualities in some 
degree, but as the country is still in an unsettled condition, it 
offers fewer attractions than Japan at present to manufacturers 
looking for cheap labcur. Two or three plants are to be esta- 
blished in Chinese ports as an experiment, but the initial 
operations of the syndicate will be undertaken chiefly in Japan, 
where substantial inducements have been offered under satis- 
factory governmental guarantees. 

Concerning details of the syndicate’s plan but little informa- 
tion is obtainable. It is said that a great deal of machinery has 
been purchased or ordered, but it has not transpired what kind 
of machinery it is, except that one considerable order is for shoe 
machinery to be employed on goods suitable for the South 
American trade. If the information is correct the operations of 
the syndicate will not be confined to any one line, but will 
indole every kind of manufacturing which can be profitably 
established in the East under existing conditions. The scheme 
is pregnant with possibilities, and if carried out on the lines 
indicated, the results may be far more important than can now be 
estimated. The risks and difficulties of establishing industries in 
Japan and China have been great enough to discourage private 
enterprise in that direction, but the plan of the Dutch syndicate 
appears to be quite practical The magnitude and variety 
of its operations, and the extent of its resources will make 
it formidable as a competitor for the control of any branch of 
business in which it may engage. Manufacturing operations will 
undoubtedly be restricted to articles which can be as well made in 
one place as another, and in which the cheapness and efficiency of 
Oriental labour, supplemented by the best machinery procurable, 
will not be offset by advantages peculiar to the present circles of 
production in the lines selected. Should the expectations of the 
syndicate be realised, the results of the venture will be of incalculable 
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consequence to the countries now depending upon their exports of 
manufactures for the maintenance of their industries. It has been 
said that fear is entertained by the Australians that Japan’s 
cheap labour and cheap manufactures bode nothing but ill to the 
Australian colonies, and, according to the “ Japan Weekly Mail,” 
a native newspaper, the Jiji Shimpo has of late repeatedly referred 
to the existence of the same feeling in America; but Mr. Gerald 
Lowther states in his Report referred to above, that “ foreigners 
“ are too prone to be alarmed by the cry of cheap labour. Cheap 
“ Jabour, or, in other words, the absence of requirements on the part 
“ of the labourer or the artizan of this country, will very possibly 
“ be corrected to a certain extent by the successes of the late war, 
“and should an improved state of existence be the result, so 
“ infallibly will come an advance in requirements, and the present 
cheap labour of Japan may not have the terrors to commercial 
“ competitors that it now appears to present. That low wages 
“ means a low condition of energy may be taken for granted. In 
“ attempting to conclude a bargain, and on my pointing out to 
“ the seller that he would have a fair profit if he accepted my 
“ offer, I have been more than once met with the answer, ‘If I 
“ give you the article for your price it will necessitate my doing 
“ another day’s work this week.’ 

“Skilled labour is very limited in all branches of trade, and 
consequently cheap labour hardly applies to this portion of the 
working community. The price of labour, moreover, is daily 
increasing. The daily wage of a coolie is now set down at 33 sen, 
or about 84d., and this is said to be about 100 per cent. higher 
than it was 10 years ago. The same may be said of many articles 
of consumption which are rapidly rising in value.” 


X.—COFFEE PLANTING IN BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


A despatch has been received at the Foreign Office from Sir 
H. H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General in British Central Africa, with regard to coffee planting 
in those parts. 

Sir H. H. Johnston states that coffee flourishes in almost any 
part of the British Central Africa Protectorate. At one time it 
was thought that its cultivation must be confined to the highlands 
above 2,000 ft. in altitude, but it has since been found that coffee 
grows equally well in quite low-lying parts, The Liberian coffee, 
of course, actually grows better in*the tropical plains, but as this 

_kind does not fetch such high prices as the Mocha variety, which 
is the kind chiefly planted in British Central Africa, it is rather 
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the facilities for growing the last-named variety which must be 
taken first into consideration. It is not that the Mocha coffee 
will grow quite as well in the plains not many feet above the 
level of the sea as it will in the hills, but it may be stated posi- 
tively that it grows as well at an altitude of 900 ft. above the sea 
as at 3,000 ft. Above 3,500 ft. the coffee is liable to be nipped 
by frost in the cool season. 

Throughout British Central Africa the soil is nearly every- 
where very fertile-—-too fertile in some places—as it is absolutely 
virgin soil, and this excessive richness is doubtless the cause of 
much of the malarial fever which prevails. Not only is the soil 
rich, but it is everywhere well watered by perennial streams which 
render irrigation during the dry season practicable. 

The uverage rainfall in British Central Africa is 50 ins. per 
annum, but in most of the districts it is about 45. The least 
rainfall in any district is probably 36 ins. The highest rainfall is 
in parts of the Mlanje district, where it attains in some years over 
100 inches. The rain falls principally in the months of Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, and April. There are heavy 
rains at the latter end of November, and occasional showers in 
May and June. It often occurs also that rain falls in the hills 
during August, In the hill-country—and most of British Central 
Africa may be described as such—it may be said that no month 
passes without a shower of rain. Nevertheless, it should be 
broadly stated that five months of the year are very wet and 
seven months of the year are very dry. This want of a more 
general distribution of the rainfall is not such a favourable 
feature as would be the more regularly distributed rain which 
occurs in Ceylon. 

The climate in most parts of the Protectorate is agreeable, but 
it cannot be described as healthy. Neither can it be described 
as very unhealthy. The chief condition of health is comfort, 
Europeans who make themselves thoroughly comfortable and do 
not expose themselves too much to the sun, and who lead a 
thoroughly temperate life, seldom have occasion to complain of 
their health. Almost the only disease which causes any anxiety 
is malarial fever. , There is very little dysentery, and it is of a 
mild type. Dysentery is hardly ever met with except in the 
plains. The climate is on the whole beneficial to persons of « 
consumptive or asthmatic tendency—very beneficial in fact to the 
latter, who often maintain better health in British Central Africa 
than in other parts of the world. 

The whole of the Protectorate is now absolutely safe for 
European settiers, the entirety of it being under the direct control 
of the Administration. The natives are very well disposed towards 
the Europeans. There is a native population of about 1,200,000, 
but this is rapidly increasing by immigration from the countries 
outside the Protectorate into the more settled districis. Labour 
is very cheap and fairly abundant. It is the great cheapness of 
labour, however, which is the principal attraction that British 
Central Africa can offer to coffee planters, and which atones for 
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its inferiority of climate and rainfall as compared to Ceylon.. 
Adult labourers receive wages to the extent of about 3s. a month. 
At some periods of the year food is given in addition, making the 
cost of adult labour about 4s. 6d.a month. The labour of women 
and children is paid for at lesser rates. 

The price of land ranges at present from 5s. down to 2s. 6d. an 
acre, but, owing to the considerable demand for estates, it is pos-- 
sible this up-set price may increase. Land in Blantyre or in the 
vicinity of that township fetches rather high prices—from 1002. to 
1207. an acre. Except within the settled and civilised Shiré 
districts, the price of land is hardly likely to exceed 2s. 6d. an 
acre for some time to come. As regards the sale of Government 
land, however, no estates exceeding 4,000 acres in one spot are 
permitted to be sold, and, as a rule, 1,000 to 2,000 acres is the 
area chosen. About one-eighth of the land in the Protectorate 
belongs to the British South Africa Company, the African Lakes 
Corporation, and some 200 European settlers. About three- 
eighths of the land is permanently secured to the natives, and 
about half the total land area of the Protectorate is now at the 
disposal of the Government, though, with a view to native 
expansion, it is not intended to alienate more than about a quarter 
of the total land area. 

Although the bulk of the settlers are of British nationality, 
there are other nationalities represented, viz., Dutch, Austrians, 
Germans, French, and Italians, The nationalities are given in 
the order of their majority as regards number of representatives. 

A constantly extending transport service is now carried on 
throughout the Protectorate by the African Lakes Corporation, 
Messrs. Sharrer, Zambesi Traffic Company, the African Inter- 
national Flotilla Company, and the Oceana Company. At present 
the cost of transporting goods from British Central Africa to 
London may be roughly estimated at an average of 151. a ton— 
ranging from 202. a ton from the north end of Lake Nyasa to 4/. 
a ton from the Lower Shiré. From the Shiré province, which is 
the most settled district, the average cost of transport is perhaps 
10/. or 112.a ton (72 from Blantyre). The cost of transport 
from England to British Central Africa is about 1/. a ton more 
than the figures given, the difference arising from the greater 
facilities for sending goods down stream compared to the hauling 
of them up stream, 
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XI.—THE CONDITION OF BASUTOLAND. 


In a recent report to the Colonial Office the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Basutoland states that in that country the land question is 
the great and fertile source of many troubles, which require con- 
tinuous attention, and may be expected to recur annually, The 
country is circumscribed, the population is growing, the land suitable 
for cultivation is all allotted and taken up, the rising generation 
of men are no longer able to support themselves upon it, and the 
mountains, formerly common pasture, are being largely occupied’ 
and cultivated and contain practically no unallotted spheres. 

The industry of the people is proverbial; some 25,384 have- 
gone abroad to labour during the year 1894, They learn the- 
discipline of labour and appreciate the corresponding value of 
money, acquiring at the same time probably such vices as are 
readily picked up in their travels, and losing some of the qualities 
which the primitive native is acknowledged to possess. 

A demand has lately sprung up for industrial teaching. On 
the request of the Paramount Chief for the building of a school 
of industry in Central Basutoland he was informed that it would 
be too big an undertaking for Government, but if the people really 
cherished the idea, they should come forward and provide the 
means for such an institution, in which case Government would 
surely direct their efforts and control it for them. 

They are able to bear the burden of their own advancement in 
such ways, and, if willing, should be encouraged to help them- 
selves. It is necessary, nevertheless, to bear in mind, that ordin- 
ary labour is itself a great industry, desirable of cultivation, that 
South Africa requires ordinary labour largely, and that a 
preponderance of natives skilled in technical trades might not be 
beneficial to themselves or their surroundings. 

The liquor traffic, though less than formerly, is by no means. 
extinguished. The police, who patrolled 32,168 miles, have done 
good work towards suppression, and neighbouring officials co-. 
operated most cordially in putting down border canteens and: 
deprecating the traffic. But so long asa class of persons disposed 
to pursue covertly an illicit and profitable trade exist on one side. 
of a border, a native race on the other side is easily tempted to 
gratify its vicious tastes, regardless of consequences. Though 
the Chiefs readily support the law when offenders are caught, some- 
of them are the worst offenders, debauching heavily if they can 
procure spirits. 

Trade generally during the year has been very bad, owing in a 
great measure to almost entire failure of the mealie crop, which is 
a primary purchasing power. The amended railway rates, however, 
afforded facilities for clearance of previously accumulated stocks, 
mortgaged to Colonial and Free State merchants who feed 
Basutoland with merchandise. 
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As railways close in, the business of riding transport is becoming 
more and more limited, and the traffic to and from Basuto- 
land offers a useful field for this enterprise to a large class of Free 
State burghers, who persue it with lucrative results. 

The crops of cereals is most prolific, Kaffir corn especially 
being abundant, co much so that it is feared the manufacture of 
“ beer” may yield an abundant crop of disputes and broken heads, 
as the outcome of festive gatherings; these prolific seasons are 
also conducive to laziness. 

A remarkable development of the year may be indicated in the 
success of agricultural shows. These have been held at most of 

the magisterial stations. Their institution and success are due to 

the inspiration and labour of assistant commissioners, aided mate- 
rially by committees of established traders, who have cordially 
supported the movement, to which also the Basutoland Chamber 
of Commerce has lent an impetus, The results have been to show 
the natives what kind of grain to grow with profit, to enlighten 
them upon the subject of agriculture, and the advantage of im- 
proving class of cereals and quality of stock. The manufacture 
of pottery, carosses, marketable wire-work, the rearing, of 
poultry, and the commercial value of better and cleaner wool 
have, amongst other things, formed part of what may be termed 
this educational scheme, which may prove of great advantage. 

These shows have received every practicable encouragement 
from the Government, and the people are being taught to support 
them by contributions towards the expenses, hitherto borne 
largely and voluntarily by the white community ; it is hoped by 
their aid to bring home to the Basuto the necessity, if they wish 
to compete in the foreign markets, of producing cereals of a higher 
quality, both by planting better seed as well as by adopting a 
more enlightened system of cultivation. Some of them are 
already showing an advancement in their methods, and several 
steam threshing-machines have been brought into the country and 
used to a considerable extent. A mill has been erected near 
Maseru, and is said to be freely used by the natives. The over- 
stocking of cattle presents a serious problem in regard to the 
provision of pasturage; cattle, being the native standard of 
wealth, are jealously accumulated, and it is impossible to form an 
estimate of the live-stock now in Basutoland. 

The volume of export in grain, in spite of the mealie failure, is 
in excess of last year, though the total value has declined. This 
is due to accumulated stocks. Imports for the calendar year 
ended 31st December 1894 show a heavy falling off; but in the 
subsequent half-year there was considerable improvement. 

The general revenue of the territory in 1894-95 bas been well 
maintained and is slightly in excess of the previous year. In- 
creases are shown under the heads, hut tax, post office, and 
miscellaneous. The total receipts amounted to 44,6272, made up 
as follows :—Colonial contribution, 18,000/.; hut tax, 21,905. ; 


post office, 1,072/.; licenses, 1,392/; fines, 3810.; ferry tolls, 
522/.; fees, 492; miscellaneous receipts, 1,306/. 
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Arrear tax received amounted to 1,109/,, as against 1,882/. 
last year. Tax was paid on 44,677 huts, compared with 40,629 
in 1893-94. 

The expenditure for the above period totalled 43,064/., being 
1,072/. less than estimated. 

With regard to the trade of Basutoland, the dutiable goods 
imported during the year ended 31st December 1894 amounted to 
a gross value of 68,6741, being 29,326/. less than in 1893, 

The serious decline in the volume of imports compared with the 
previous year is no doubt due to the severe depression in trade 
from which the country has been suffering, and the consequent 
fall in the prices of all agricultural produce. 

The principal articles of import are woollen and cotton goods, 
haberdashery, saddlery, tinware, agricultural implements, and 
groceries. The three first items represent respectively 45, 8-50, 
and 9°50 per cent. of the whole imports. The bulk of the mer- 
chandise is supplied by the United Kingdom. 

Exports for the year 1894, while exceeding those of 1893 to a 


considerable extent in volume, show, however, a large falling off 
in the declared value. 


The chief articles of export consisting, as they do, of agricul- 
tural products (food-stuffs) subject to the fluctuations of uncertain 
markets, falls in prices realised must necessarily affect, to a con- 


siderable extent, the purchasing power of the people whose 
medium of exchange it is. 


The total value of exports in 1894 amounted to 83,408/., as 
against 103,608/7. in 1893, thus showing a decline in value of 
20,2007. 

The principal articles exported in 1894 were wheat, to the 
value of 44,4261. (63,4171. in 1893); mealies, 16,255. (47 4521. in 
1893) ; and wool, 12,4111. (14,3561. in 1893). 

Population is increasing steadily, both by natural increase and 
immigration. According to the Census of 1891, there was a total 
of 211,324 persons; it is now estimated at 250,000. 

The general temper of the Basuto may be described as pro- 
gressive. The characteristics of the Kaffir race predominate, and 
it would be unwise to attempt vigorous eradication or to graft 
‘ prematurely upon them European ideas and institutions neither 
suitable nor sympathetic. 

The Basutos are naturally suspicious of all innovations and cling 
affectionately to their country. So long as their customs are not 
generally repugnant to civilised thought and they are amenable to 
such laws as are necessary to govern them and their relations 
with civilised neighbours, there is motive for the exercise of for- 
bearance during their efforts towards development. Though some- 
superstitions may influence them, it is hard to trace in the present 
day any relics of a national religion. The ethics of Christianity 
have intervened, and may be said to supply their doctrines of 
morality. It would be quite incorrect, however, to suppose that 
the nation was moral in practice. 
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XII.—ARGENTINE REPUBLIC CUSTOMS LAW. 


The following is a translation of the Argentine Customs Law 
for 1896 :— 


Art. 1. Foreign merchandise on importation into the country, 
and products of the Argentine Republic, other than those allowed 
to be exported free of duty, shall pay respectively the import and 
export duties stated below during the year 1896. 


I.—Imrort DotIEs. 


Art. 2. The following articles shall be taxed ad valorem and 
pay the per-centage duties specified :— 

(a.) 25 per cent. ad valorem—aAll merchandise not subjected 
by this law to a special duty and not exempted from duty. 

(b.) 50 per cent, ad valorem—aArms, accessories, and appur- 
tenances thereof ; harness and harness makers’ wares in general, 
complete or not ; articles of any kind of tissue, made up wholly 
or in part ; sword-sticks ; portmanteaus and trunks ; leather bags 
or pouches of more than 25 centimetres; boots and shoes in 
oe finished or in pieces; vehicles, complete or in parts, with 

ies and shafts in the rough, for the same; cartridges for fire- 
arms; rockets and fireworks; mosaics; furniture, complete or in 
parts; ammunition ; perfumery in general: gunpowder; ready- 
— clothing, hats or caps not chargeable with a specific 
uty. 

“) 45 per cent. ad valorem.—Stockings and socks of all 

inds, 

(d.) 40 per cent. ad valorem.—Bags and sacke of linen, &c., of 
cotton, sack-cloth, or canvas ; borax; iron safes in general; empty 
match-boxes; hides and skins, tanned ; fine lace of silk or of silk 
mixed with other materials; fine thread lace; buckles or clasps 
in general, for dresses or harness ; trimmings and cords, of silk or 
of silk mixed with other materials, with or without metallic 
thread ; tissues and all articles of silk or of silk mixed with other 
materials, including those of waste silk; lace tissues; screws, 
bolts, and nuts; blankets or rugs of wool or of wool with cotton 
warp, hemmed or fringed. 

(e.) 20 per cent. ad valorem.—Unbleached cotton cloth. 

(f.) 15 per cent. ad valorem —Oak, spruce and white pine, and 
candle-wood, unplaned ; silk bolting cloth. 

(g.) 10 per cent. ad valorem.—W hite lead ; anhydrous ammonia, 
in cylinders, for use in the preserved meat industry; metallic 
antimony ; sand and stones used in vessels for ballast ; powdered 
baryta or impure sulphate of baryta; coal tar or pitch ; mineral 
pitch ; cocoa in the bean; carts for the transport of cereals ; 
iron chairs and sleepers for railways and tramways; smull vessels 
or boats of any description; tin in bars or ingots; degras 
grease; candle-wicks, plaited or not; aloe fibre, jute, or hemp, 
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spun, for plaiting; lead in sheets; sulphate of lime; so-called 

razil or ) ont coco-nuts; malt; machines of all kinds of a 
value of 100 dollars and above, and spare parts for the same; 
motors and locomobiles ; silk for sewing or embroidery. 

(h.) 5 per cent. ad valorem.—Cork, in squares or roughly 
prepared ; jewels; wire on reels for agriculturists; wire of iron 
or steel, galvanised or not, up to No, 14 inclusive ; barbed iron or 
steel wire for fencing ; needles for sewing machines; Fontaine- 
bleau sand; flowers of sulphur; cocoa and cocoa husks ; twine for 
reaping machines ; iron, in ingots, for foundries; malleable iron in 
bars, hoops, or plates, unwrought ; old iron of all kinds ; tinplate, 
unwrought, cut or uncut; fireproof bricks; fireclay; lead in 
ingots and bars; sewing machines and spare parts thereof ; heavy 
tar oils ; sackcloth or canvas of unbleached aloe fibre ; ploughs; 
saffron; quicksilver; rosin; aloe fibre, jate, and hemp, raw,. 
not carded, combed, nor spun; machines and materials for the 
installation of public lighting by electricity or gas, with the 
exception of service fixtures; machines and materials for the 
installation of public water supply and sewage, with the exception 
of service fixtures ; shearing machines, with or without motors, and 
spare pieces for same; nitrate of potash. crude, for industrial 
purposes ; compressing machines for baling forage; curry-combs ; 
watches of gold or silver; articles of gold or silver; machines 
and motors in general for agricultural purposes, and spare pieces 
for the same; mats, of fibre; kaolin; spun wool and worsted 
yarn for weaving; printed books of all kinds, including maps; 
harrows and ploughshares of cast or wrought iron; carbonate of 
soda, soda ash, industrial silicate, nitrate and impure sulphate of 
soda, and caustic soda; impure sulphate of aluminum; zinc in 
ingots or bars. 

(i) 24 per cent. ad valorem.—Cotton, raw, with or without 
seeds, and cotton yarn for weaving; Trinidad asphalt; precious 
stones; sheet zinc, up to No. 4, cut for boxes, &c.; yarn for wax 
matches; caoutchoue in natural state; Guayaquil Corozo; fibre 
or pulp of wood for the manufacture of paper ; hops; paper, 
natu white, in dises of from 1 to 2 centimetres in width; 
rabbit-fur; “Quillay” bark; gelatine for use in the preserved 
meat industry. 


Art. 3. The under-mentioned articles shall pay the specific: 
duties stated :—- 


Comestibles. 

Articles. Per Kilo. Articles. Per Kilo. 

Dols. cts. Dols. cts. 
Vegetable oils, of all kinds - 0°10 |“ Aji” (dwarf pepper), raw - 0:05 
Cocoa-nut and pal oil 0°04 | Garlic, of all kinds - 0-01 
Olives preserved in oil, stuffed Capers, in glass jars - - 0°u8 
or not, including the weight Do., in wooden barrels - 0:06 
of the package - 0°08 | Almonds, shelled - - 0°10 
Olives, preserved in brine - 0°05 | Do. unshelled - - 0°05 
Do., pressed or not - - | 0°03 | Starch, of all kinds - -| 0°08 
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Articles. Per Kilo. Articles. | Per Kilo. 
| Dols. cts Dols. cts. 
Alpiste - -} Biscuit, common ~- 0-02 
Lupines, in the grain - - 0°01 Chickpeas ( (“ Garbanzos ")- - 0°04 
Do., peeled - - | 0°02 | Beans, dri 0-01 
Aniseed, in grain - -| 0°06 | Flour, edible, of all kinds, in 
in the grain -| packets or tins, with the 
Herrings, smoked, in barrels | 0°05 exception of wheat and 
Do., do., in boxes - -| 0°08 maize flour - - 0°05 
Rice - | 0°02 | Flour, in boxes, bags, or any 
Do.,inthehusk- - -, other receptacles - - 0-04 
Hazel-nuts, unshelled - | 0°03 | Figs, dried, in packages 
Do., shelled - - -| 0°05 weighing up to 2 kilos. - | 0°05 
Oats, in grain - - | 0°01} | Do., in larger packages -| 0-03 
Sugar,refined - - 0:09 Eggs ofall kinds” - -| 0°02 
Do., unrefined - 0:07 | Hams - - 0°25 
Cod, and other similar fish - 0:04 | Milk, condensed - - 0:07 
Do., do., cut up - - 0°06 | Codfish tongues - - 0:10 
Biscuits, fine, of all kinds - 0°15 | Earthnuts (“ Mani”) - 0-01% 
Coffee, in the berry - - 0°03 | Butter -| 0°10 
Do. ground - - 0°06 [Lard - - -| 0°08 
Chicory, in packets - - 0°03 { Apples, pears or cherries, | 
Do., loose - - - - 0:08) dried, including the weight | 
Shrimps, dried - -| 0°125] ofthe receptacles - -| 0:05 
Cinnamon, unground - - 0°05 | Gi - - | 0°50 
Meat, salted, in casks - 0-024 azacote” (a _ preserve 
Chestnuts, shelled - - 0-024 made of brown sugar) = - 0-02 
Do., unshelled - - 0-005 | Honey - - - | 0°03 
Caviar - - - - 0°40 | Millet - ; 0°03 
Barley, husked - - | ©*022 | Mustard, English o or French | 0°10 
Do., in the husk - - - 0-003 | Lentils - -| 0-01 
Onions - -| 0°01 Walnuts - - -| 0-03 
Rye, of all kinds - - - 0°01 | Oysters - - - 0°04 
Chocolate, in paste or powder 0°30 | Potatoes - - - 0°01 
Peas,inthepod- - 0:01 | Raisins, in;packages weighing 
Do., shelled - - . 0°02 up to 2 kilos. - : 0°15 
Cloves pe ee 0°06 | Do., in larger packages - 0°10 
Prunes - - - 0°08 | Currants - - - 0-05 
Chilian cocoa-nuts - - 0°03 | Anchovy paste - - 0-30 
Cumin seed - - 0°05 | Tomato paste - 0-05 
Comfits, bon-bons ana pas- Stockfish, in bundles - - 0-02 
tilles, loose - 7 0°25 {| Fish, in brine or pressed - 0-04 
Vegetables, preserved, in Pepper, red - - 0-03 
or bottles - | Pine seeds - - 0:06 
Preserves of fish, shell-fish Pepper, in grain - - = 0:04 
and mushrooms, of all Pistachio nuts - - 0:10 
kinds, with the compton “ Porotos ” -}| 001} 
of sardines - 0°20 | Cheese of all hinds - - - 0°20 
Meat preserves, except salted Salt,common, - per Hectol 0°20 
meat - -| 0°20 Do., fine, in kegs or bags, 
Dates, in packages up to 2 per 0-01 
- 0°10 Do. in flasks - 0-02 
Do., in larger pack - 0°06 | Sauce, Englis - - 0°15 
Peaches, dried - 0°05 | Sardines, oil or sauce - 0-07 
Jams and nougat - - 0°25 |Semolina - - - - 0-02 
es - - 0°30 Soups, prepared - - 0°10 
Pickles, in bottles - - 0°10 | Tea of all kinds - - 0°20 
Do., in other receptacles - 0°07 ‘| “ Ticlolos” - - 0°15 
Spices of all wate, ground - 0°12 | Bacou - - 0°20 
Farina - - 0°05 | Truffles, in natural state - 0°75 
Vermicelli and macaroni - 0:07 | Yerba, prepared - = 0°04 
Fruits, preserved in their Do. Chilian - - 0°¢3 
juice or in syrup, and com- Do. unprepared - - 0:02 
pote of fruits 0°27 
Frnits in their natural state or 
preserved in water or spirit 0°15 
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Beverages. 
Articles. Articles. 
Dols. cts. Dols. cts. 
Brandy, not exceeding 79°, Punch, in bottles - Bottle 0:10 
in casks or demijohns, Litre} 0°06 |“ Refrescos con soda,” in 
Do. do., in bottles, from 501 bottles - Doz. bottles 0°50 
millilitres up to 1 litre, Soda water - re 0°40 
Bottle 0°25 | Ginger ale, in bottles — Litre 0°50 
Absinthe, not exceeding Wines in general, bottled 
68°, in casks or demi- Bottle | 0-25 
johns - - -Litre 0°29 | Wines,Oporto,Jerez,Madeira, 
Rhine, Chateaux Margaux, 
Anis, arrack, cognac, kirsch, Chateaux Lafitte, Chateaux 
rum, and other similar Iquen, Burgundy, and other 
spirits, not exceeding 50°, fine wines, in casks or demi- 
in casks or demijohns, johns - - Litre 0°25 
Litre 0°28 {| Do.,Garnacha, Moscato, Mar- 
Absinthe, bottled, not exceed- sala, Nebiolo, Sauterne, 
ing 68°, from 501 milli- Moselle, and similar sweet 
litres to 1 litre - Bottle 0°34 wines and other ordinary 
Anis, arrack, cognac, kirsch, wines - Litre | 0°12 
rum, and other similar Do., Carlon, Priorato, Seco, 
spirits, bottled, not exceed- common Burdeos, Barbary, 
ing 50°, from 501 millilitres and other common wines, 
to 1 litre - Bottle 0°33 in casks or demijohns, of 
Byrrh, in casks or demijohns, an alcoholic strength of not 
Litre 0°30 more than 17°, and not con- 
Do. in bottles - Bottle 0°25 taining more than 50 per 
Bitters, Angostura, up to 68°, cent. of dry extract deter- 
in bottles, from 501 milli- mined by evaporation at a 
litres to 1 litre - Bottle 0°54 temperature of 100 centesi- 
Do., do., in half bottles ,, - 0°27 mal degrees, including the 
Do. of other kinds, in bottles sugar - - Litre 0:08 
Bottle 0°27 (When the dry extract ex- 
De. in casks or demijohns, ceeds the above limit, the 
up to68°- Litre} 0°29 wine will pay 1 centavo for 
“Caha,” bottled-  -Bottle 0°25 each 5 grms. or fraction 
Do. in casks or demijokns thereof in excess, and per 
Litre 0°20 litre, additional.) 
Beer and ale in casks - Litre 0-09 
Do. bottled - -Bottle 0-12 Note.—When wines and 
Wine, “ Chacoli,” in bottles other beverages are of an 
Bottle 0°08 alcoholic strength exceed- 
Do. do. in casks - Litre 0:04 ing the limits above 
“Chicha,” bottled ~ Bottle 0°10 specified they will pay an 
Do.,incasks - - Litre; 0°08 additional duty of 1 centavo 
Cider, in casks - - 0°10 for each degree or fraction 
Do., in bottles - Bottle 0°15 thereof in excess, and per 
Geneva, aromatic “ Old Tom,” litre. 
or “Schnapps,” in bottles 
of one litre, not exceeding Must, alcoholised or concen- 
~ - Bottle 0°33 trated, and “ mistelas ” 
Geneva and Schnapps, in casks Litre 1°00 
or demijohns, not exceed- Vinegar, in casks or demi- 
ing 50° - - Litre 0°23 johns . - Litre 0-012 
“ Grappa,” in bottles Bottle 0°25 | Do., in bottles - Bottle 0°02 
Do., in casks or demijohns Vermouth, in casks or demi- 
Litre 0°20 johns - - Litre 0°15 
Syrups, in bottles - Bottle 0°15 | Do., in bottles - Bottle 0°16 
Liqueurs, in bottles of one Whisky, in casks or demijohns, 
litre, not a. 50° not exceeding 50 centesimal 
ottle 0°33 degrees - - Litre 0°30 
Do., in casks or demijohns, Do., in bottles - Bottle 0°30 
not exceeding 50° _— Litre 0°29 
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Articles. Articles. 
Dols, cts. Dols. cts. 
Collars, of cotton, linen, or of Matches, of wax, stearine, or G 
cotton and linen mixed, for similar substances, in boxes 
men and boys - - Doz. 1°25 containing not less than 
Cuffs, of cotton, linen, or of six dozen - - Kilo. 0-80 
cotton and linen mixed Stearine ~ “ethos 0-08 
Doz. pairs 2°00 | Kerosene - - Litre 0°01} 
Felts, adhesive, for men’s Playing cards of all kinds 
hats - - Each 0°30 Gross | 10:00 
Felt hat shapes, for men’s Paper, coloured, of all kinds, 
and women’s hats- Each 0°60 brown paper, blotting 
Felt in pieces, for the manu- paper, straw paper, pack- 
facture of hats - Kilo. 3°00 ing paper, &c. - Kilo. 0°12 
Hats of wool felt, of all kinds, Paper, white, for newspapers, 
for men and boys - Each 0°40 in rolls or in reams, paper 
Do. do., of otter, beaver, for books, and writing 
vienna, or rabbit hair Each 1-00 paper, of any kind or 
‘Tall hats, varnished, for quality = - - Kilo. 0:08 
ecoeachmen - - Each 0°70 Wire nails - - 6 0:03 
‘Tall hats of other kinds _,, 2°00 “Pichua” - - sk 0:20 
Matches, of wax, stearine, or Candles, of stearine, parafiin, 
similar substances, loose or of stearine and paraftin 
Kilo. 1°60 mixed - - Kilo. 0:10 
Do., wooden - 0°40 
Tobacco. 
Cigars, Havanna, in wooden Cigarettes in general Kilo. 1:00 
boxes - - - Kilo. 1°50 Tobacco stems ee 0°15 
Do., do., loose, or in packets, Snuff - eis). = 5 0°40 
or in cardboard boxes Tobacco, in the leaf or cut 
Kilo. 2°25 (Havanna) - - Kilo. Q-79 
Do., of ordinary tobacco Do., in the leaf or cut, of 
(other than Havanna), in other kinds, except Para- 
wooden boxes - Kilo. 0°60 guayan - - Kilo. 0°25 
Do., do., do., loose, or in | Do., Paraguayan, in the leaf 
packets, or in cardboard | orcut - - Kilo. 0°15 
boxes - - Kilo. 0°75 ; 


IT—Export Duties, 


Art. 4. The products and manufactures of the country 
enumerated below shall, on exportation, pay the duties speci- 
fied 

(a.) 2 per cent, ad valorem,—Meat, salted or jerked. 

(b.) 4 per cent. ad valorem.—Animal oil; horns and horn 
shavings of all kinds; bone ash; horse hair; hides and skins; 
hoofs of cattle and sheep ; animal fats ; bones of all kinds ; sheep’s 
wool, in the grease or washed ; hoofs, other than of cattle or 
sheep ; ostrich feathers ; tallow or fats, melted or preseed. 

Old iron and steel shall pay a duty of 10 dols. per 1,000 kilos, 


or 
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ITI_—Articles Free of Duty. 


Art. 5. The following articles shall be free of duty on importa- 
tion :—Cork in the bark or in strips; sand and stones used in 
vessels for ballast, consigned to municipalities; animals in general 
{after medical examination); ships, complete or incomplete ; 
sugar cane ; coal and charcoal for fuel; casks of wood or iron, 
put together or not; coke; fish plates, transoms, &c., of iron or 
steel for railways and steam tramways; staves for casks; recep- 
tacles, special bags or sacks, cases (put together or not), and 
tin plate cut for receptacles, imported directly by establishments 
for meat preserving and destined for packing preserved meats; 
specifics in general for curing sheep scab, &c.; fresh fruit and 
vegetables with the exception of grapes; wheat and maize flour ; 
fire-wood of all kinds; locomotives, and detached parts of the 
same ; maize in the ear or in the grain; machines for mowing, 
binding, or reaping, with or without motors, platforms, covers, or 
pam, ng and detached parts for the same; steam thrashi 
machines with or without motors, covers, or tarpaulins, aad 
detached parts for the same ; steam hulling or decorticating ma- 
chines with or without motors, covers, or tarpaulins, and detached 
parts for the same; furniture and implements belonging to immi- 
grants and forming part of their baggage ; metallic money ; naphtha 
or impure petroleum; articles exclusively destined for religious 

urposes, imported on the request of ecclesiastics ; gold in nuggets, 

ars, or powder ; water filters (Pasteur or similar systems); fish, 
fresh ; silver, in bars or ingots; plants, living, subject to the law’ 
No. 2,384; blasting powder for mines ; reviews, newspapers, and 
periodicals, with or without illustrations, and diagrams, &c., for’ 
use in schools; seeds for sowing, of all kinds, with the exception 
of those otherwise mentioned in this law; wheat; utensils for 
schools, imported on the request of provincial Governments or 
of the Council of National Education. 


Art, 6, The products of the country, not specially mentioned 
in this law, may be exported free of duty. 
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XIIL—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russia, 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note—Poud = 36 lbs. Avoirdupois. Gold Rouble = 3s. 2d. 


A despatch, dated April 1 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. W. E. Goschen, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of Embassy at St. Petersburg, enclosing translation of a notifica- 
tion, published in the “ Official Messenger,” relative to the 
— of the following articles under the Russian Customs 
tariff :— 

1. Gelatine in thin rounds, in shape of spangles, to be cleared 
under section 43, point 1. Duty, 6 roubles gold per poud. 

2. Pictures, drawings, and similar articles, not liable to duty, 
placed in undetachable frames, glazed, with unpolished sheet glass, 
to be cleared in accordance with observation 2 to section 61 of the 
Tariff, and dutiable under point 6 of section 77 Duty, from 
R. 1:50 to R. 10 gold per poud, the weight to include that of the 
frames, and, in addition, 30 copecks gold for each arshine (28 inches) 
of length of the frame. 

3. Mirrors in undetached painted china frames to be cleared 
under point 3 of section 76. Duty, R. 21 gold per poud. 

4, Ground stone (dolomite), impregnated with coal tar, according 
to the quality of the conelal and the mode of preparation 
resembling asphalt in broken pieces, to be cleared under point 2 
of section 83. Duty, 15 copecks gold per poud. 


Tariff Modifications. 


A despatch, dated April 21 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Nicholas R, O’Conor, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, transmitting translation of an 
extract from the Official Gazette, which states that, according to 
a decision of the Council of the Empire, confirmed by His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor on the $+ March 1396, section 
two of the Russian Customs Tariff is to be amplified as follows :— 

Broken rice without husk, containing not more than 5 per cent. 
of whole rice and destined for the manufacture of starch, shall 
henceforward on importation from foreign countries pay 10 
copecks gold per poud, under rules established by the Minister 
of Finances. 


| 
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SWEDEN. 
Tariff Modifications. 


A despatch, dated April 24 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. G. E. Welby, Her Majesty's Secretary 
of Legation at Stockholm, reporting the following changes in the 
Swedish Tariff, which have lately been sanctioned by the 
Riksdag. 

Yeast, The present duty of 25 dre to be reduced to 20 dre 
per kilogram. 

Pig and Ballast Iron, (Tackjarn och barlastjirn.) To be 
admitted free of duty: the present duty of 80 dre per 100 
kilograms to be abolished. 

Explosives, (Springimnen.) The following new duties to be 
imposed :— 

Guncotton (bomullskrut) 30 dre per kilogram. 
Smokeless powder (bérksvagt), 50 dre per kilogram. 
Other explosives (andra olag), 25 dre per kilogram. 

Common powder (krut) to remain as before with the duty of 
12 dre per kilogram. 

These new duties will come into force on the lst of January, 
1897, unless the Government should in the meanwhile decide 
otherwise. 


GERMANY, 


Re-Importation of Articles Exported for further Manufacture 
Abroad. 


A despatch, dated April 20 last, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir F. Lascelles, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, 
containing the following translation of a notice concerning the 
re-importation of articles exported from Germany for further 
manufacture abroad. 

The free entry of articles exported from Germany for further 
manufacture abroad is regulated by section 115, paragraph 2, of 
the German Customs Law of the lst July 1869 (Gesetz Blatt 
of the North German Confederation, 1869, No. 30, p. 317). 
Immunity from duty is thereby accorded in special cases, where 
articles are exported to foreign countries for working up, finish- 
ing, or repair, to be returned in a perfected state. In No. 26 of 
the Order of the German Bundesrath (Federal Council) for the 
carrying into effect of the Federal Tariff Law of July 5, 1888 
(Centralblatt for the German Empire, 1888, supplement to 
No. 31, p. 489), the free entry is accorded not only to articles of 
domestic production but als» to articles of foreign origin which 
have already paid duty. The execution of the regulation in 
question is entrusted to the finance officials of the several States, 
and is to be in conformity with the principles recited in the Order 

91947. 
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above-named (Article 24), which have been laid down partly in 
the earlier general conferences of the North German Confedera- 
tion, and partly in resolutions of the Federal Council, to ensue 
uniformity of procedure. 

The general effect of theze principles is as follows :—The 
manufacturers must apply to the competent territorial finance 
authorities for their permission for the intended re-import when 
worked up before the export of the articles. This permission is 
only to be accorded where such means of identification are 
practicable as to ensure against the risk of fraud, and only in the 
case of such processes as could not be effected in Germany at all, 
or, if at all, only at a disproportionate cost and with great 
difficulty. When the requisite permission is granted the goods 
to be worked up are despatched for export, a fixed period being 
laid down for re-import, and particulars of the net weight, 
number of pieces, and means of identification being attached to 
the register. The identification is effected by the official marking 
of each piece with seals, lead, or stamps. If the articles exported 
are re-imported in improved state within the period fixed, and 
there arises no doubt as to their identity, they are exempted from 
the payment of Customs dues, even when the process of improve- 
ment abroad kas resulted in a slight increase of weight, or when 
the articles are repaired or renewed in unessential parts. If, on 
the other hand, essential parts have been renewed, or if the wares 
have received additions abroad, the renewals in question or the 
additions are subject to duty, the duty to be assessed on the 
basis of the material of which the new parts or additions are 


composed. 


Free Importation of German Sea-Fishery Products. 


A despatch, dated April 20 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F. Lascelles, enclosing the following 
translation of the regulations respecting the Customs free import 
of the products of the German sea-fisheries. 

I, Salted fish, fish oil, smoked fish (also seal oil and smoked 
seal), and spermaceti may be admitted free of duty as joint 
enterprise, other productions of sea animals, dried fish, mussels and 
other shell fish as individual enterprise; if the fish or sea animals 
have been caught by the crews themselves of German ships on 
the sea and if the following regulations have been observed :— 

1. Vessels fitted out for the capture of fish and sea animals will 
only be allowed to sail from those ports in Germany where there 
. either a chief Custom-house or a first-class subsidiary Custom- 

ouse. 

Vessels must as a rule return with their catch only to the ports 
originally left. 

Exceptions require the sanction of the highest territorial 
finance authorities. 

2. Vessels must be completely fitted out for the kind of fishery 
for which they are destined. 


| 
H 

| 
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3. The masters of the vessels must, in good time before sailing, 
hand in to the Custom-house of the port a written declaration, 
mentioning the vessel, the mode of fishery, the part of the sea 
where the fishing is to take place and the estimated duration of 
absence, together with a list of the mates and the hands of the 
vessels and of their fishing gear. 

4. The Custom-house in question must inspect the vessel and 
fishing gear. The barrels taken on board for the purposes of 
herring fishery must be stamped by the Custom-house. 

5. The masters of the vessels must keep an accurate daily 
journal as to the course and the catch. 

6. The catch may be prepared on board for the purposes of 
extracting oil, &e. 

Further, with the sanction of the finance authorities, in ac- 
cordance with the subjoined regulations, such preparation may 
take place in private depéts erected abroad. 

(a) The master of the vessel must, as soon as he lands at the 
depot, enter in the journals of the daily catch a declaration on 
oath that the contents are accurate, and must have his signature 
certified by the nearest German Consul. 

(b) In transmitting the fishery products prepared at the depdt 
with a demand for free entry, the superintendent of the depot 
must declare on oath to the master of the transporting vessel, 
stating the amount of the products of fishery on board, to the 
catch of which ship they belong, that they were caught by the 
crew themselves of that ship, and also that the transport vessels 
belong to German shipping and sail under the German flag, and 
must have this declaration attested by the nearest Imperial 
German Consul. 


7. If the products of the catch are not despatched to German 
ports on board the ships fitted out for fishery, but on other transport 
vessels, the master of the vessel must trans-ship in a port where 
there is a German Consul resident, he must immediately on arrivai 
inform the Consul of the fact, and not later than 24 hours after- 
wards present the daily journal, a written declaration of the 
products of the catch brought in, and also a statement on oath to 
him for protocol that the products of fishery were all caught by 
the crew of the vessel themselves, and neither entirely nor partly 
acquired by purchase, exchange, &c. 

The Consul certifies that the journal and the declaration tally 
with the cargo, and then gives permission to trans-ship. The 
master of the transport ship receives the protocol and the con- 
sular certificate that he has taken on board products of fishery and 
of what kind they are. 

Ships sailing to the herring fisheries may send the first results 
of their catch to land by means of so-called express-vessels, 
without any further obligation than that the cargo shall be 
certified by a declaration made under the prescribed assurance (8) 
by the master of the vessel which despatches the express-vessel. 

8. The arrival of the vessel must be notified to the Custom- 
hieuse in which the revision is to take place, and at latest 24 hours 
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afterwards the journal and remaining official papers (6 (0) and 7), 
and a written declaration of the products of fishery brought in 
must be also handed in. 

At the same time the master and, if required, the mate next in 
seniority to him must certify on oath : 

(a) That the products of fishery brought in with demand for 
free entry are all the individual catch of the crew, or, in the case 
mentioned in 6, that these products were all shipped at the depot 
specially appointed for their preparation ; and 

(b) That these products have neither been entirely nor in part 
bought, exchanged, &c., during the transport. 

In the event of trans-shipment (7) having occurred, the master 
of the vessel must declare on oath that the products of fishery 
consist entirely of the catch of the ship in question, handed over 
to him in accordance with the consular certificate. 

9. The Custom-house may, during the inspection of the ships 
and their cargo, convince themselves of the correctness of the 
declaration by taking the deposition of the crew, or by other 
means, 

10. If the import of fishery products by one and the same 
trader takes place in different ports, he may be required to hand 
in periodical reports of all the Customs passes for the fishery pro- 
ducts brought in to the different ports; he may also be requested 
to show the settlements (Abschliisse) on his books, 

11. Whoever shall introduce and declare foreign fishery pro- 
ducts to be of his own catching shall be punished for defrauding 
the Customs, and also be excluded from the benefits of Customs 
for sea-fishery, 

Non-observance of controlling regulations will be punished 
with a fine of 3—30 marks. 

II.—The above regulations do not apply to the fishing industry 
off the German sea coasts, which is not to be liable to duty. The 
respective authorised officials may, however, issue controlling 
regulations according to local circumstances in order to prevent 
the importation of mussels and shell fish which have not been 
dredged off German coasts. 


New Index to the German Customs Tariff 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Foreign Office, 
a copy of the revised Index to the German Customs Tariff, which 
came into use in the German Custom-houses on the Ist January 
last. A comparison of this Index with that formerly in use shows 
that several alterations have been made in the classification of 
goods for tariff parposes, and consequently in the rates of import 
duties payable, and the following may be quoted as among the 
more important of the modifications :— 

Ferro-aluminium, and alloys of iron with aluminium containing 
up to 40 per cent. of the latter metal, formerly charged with duty 
as aluminium (under the head of copper, &c.), now allowed to be 
entered under the head of iron according to stage of manufacture. 
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altered as follows :~~ 
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The tariff classification for sheet iron has been 


Former Classification. 


New Classification. 


Sheet iron: 
1. Rough, also ground, as well as only 
smoothed (dressed), 
* 100 kilogs. gross 3 marks. 


2. Polished, varnished, lacquered, 
coated with copper, nickel, zinc 
tin (tinplate), or 
lead. 


"100 kilogs. gross 5 marks. 


Wares of sheet iron, rovgh, also in com- 
bination with wood: 

1. Neither ground, varnished, coated 
with copper, zinc, tin, or lead, 
nor enamelled, 

100 kilogs. gross 6 marks. 

2. Ground, varnished, coated with 
copper, zinc, tin, or lead, glazed, 
or enamelled, 

100 kilogs. 10 marks. 


Sheet iron,* not cut or cut rectangularly : 
1. Rough, i.e., only roughly rolled, 
still covered with scale; and the 
same straightened (stretched), 
100 kilogs. gross 3 marks. 


2. Further worked: wholly or partly 
freed from scale by acids or other- 
wise, ground, polished, varnished, 
lacquered, coated with copper, 
brass, nickel, zine (galvanised), 
tin (tinplate), or lead, 

100 kilogs. gross 5 marks. 


Unaltered. 


* The effect of this alteration appears to be that sheet iron cut into shapes, or 


otherwise than rectangularly, is now to be classed with, and to pa: 


the duties 


applicable to, wares of sheet iron, according to whether ground, varnished, &c., or 


not. 


Spirits. Arrack, French brandy, 
cognac, geneva, rum, c., imported in 
bottles or jars to the weight of at least 
50 kilos. gross, formerly allowed to be 
cleared on payment of duty as if 
imported in casks (125 mks. per 100 
kilos.), now to be charged as spirits, &c., 
imported in bottles or jars, at the rate 
of 180 mks. per 100 kilos. 

Wine, cider, &c. The permission to 
import wines, cider, &c., in bottles or 
jars to the weight of at least 50 kilos. 

ross at the rate of duty applicable to 
imports in casks hitherto accorded has 
been withdrawn, and such imports will 
for the future pay the duties applicable 
to imports in bottles or jars, z.e., 80 mks. 
or 48 mks. per 100 kilos., according to 
whether sparkling or still. 

Vinegar, olive oil, cotton-seed oil, 
linseed oil, castor oil. Similar altera- 
tions to those mentioned above have 
been made in respect of these articles 
when imported in bottles or jars to the 
weight of at least 50 kilos. gross. 
Instead of paying the duties applicable 
to imports in casks as heretofore, the 
articles named will for the future pay 
the duties applicable to imports in bottles 
or jars, as follows :— 


Vinegar, 48 mks. per 100 kilos. 
(instead of 8 mks.). 

Olive oil, 10 mks. per 100 kilos., 
instead of 3 mks. per 100 kilos. 
(both rates being applicable only 
to imports from countries having 
commercial treaties with Germany). 

Cotton-seed oil, 20 mks. per 100 kilos. 
(instead of 10 mks.). 

Linseed oil, 20 mks. per 100 kilos. 
(instead of 4 mks.). 

Castor oil. Imports of this article 
under the conditions specified will 
now pay 20 mks. per 100 kilos. 
instead of 9 mks. (This does not 
affect the privilege accorded to im- 
ports from countries having com- 
mercial treaties with Germany in 
regard to imports of castor oil in 
casks, or in tins of at least 15 kilos. 
gross weight, which will still pay 
2 mks. per 100 kilos. gross.) 

Scientific instraments. Several articles 

formerly classed under the heading of 
“instruments, astronomical, surgical, 
“ optical, mathematical, chemical, 
“ physical,” and consequently admitted 
free of duty, are for the future to be 
charged with the duties applicable to the 
materials of which they are made. The 
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list of such articles includes barometers, 
thermometers, cameras, compasses, elec- 
trical machines, galvanic elements, 
globes, levelling instruments, mano- 
meters, microscopes, saccharometers, air 
pumps (for other than scientific pur- 
poses), magnifying glasses (“lupen”), 
optical glasses, hydrometers, photo- 
graphic apparatus, &c. 

Gelatine leaves and wafers and empty 
gelatine capsules, formerly elassed as 
gelatine, paying 3 mks. per 100 kilos., 
gross weight, now classed with wares of 
unenumerated animal or vegetable ma- 
terials, paying 30 mks. per 100 kilos. 

Tubes of malleable cast iron, formerly 
charged with duty as very coarse cast- 
iron wares (paying 2 mks. 50 pf. per 
100 kilos.), now to be classed as coarse 
iron wares, unenumerated, paying € mks. 
per 100 kilos. 

Some alteration appears to be involved 
by the definite classification of hosiery 
piece-goods (“ T'rikotstoffe”). The 
classification now is :— 

Hosiery piece goods (“ T'rikot- 
stoffe”’) :— 

1. Woollen, to be charged as woollen 

tissues. 

2. Other kinds, to be charged as 

hosiery according to material. 

Rice meal or flour. These products 
when coming from countries having 
commercial treaties with Germany, were 
formerly permitted to be imported at the 


conventional rate of duty applicable to 
“ Millers’ products of grain and pulse, 
i.e., hulled or pearled grain, pearled 
“ barley, groats, and meal, and ordinary 
“« bakers’ wares,” paying 7 mks. 30 pf. 
per 100kilos. The new index withdraws 
this privilege, so that rice meal and rice 
flour will, for the future, pay the general 
tariff rate under the heading quoted, viz., 
10 mks. 50 pf. per 100 kilos. 

Dog biscuits. These, which for tariff 
purposes are classed with prepared meats, 
have been similarly treated. Not being 
expressly provided for by treaty stipula- 
tions, the application of the conventional 
rate of 17 mks. per 100 kilos. to these 
goods has been withdrawn, and the 
general tariff rate on prepared meats— 
20 mks. per 100 kilos.—substituted. 

Shoe uppers made of tissues, with 
elastic insertions, have also been similarly 
dealt with. Instead of paying the con- 
ventional rate of 65 mks. per 100 kilos., 
applicable to fine shoemakers’ wares, 
they will now pay the general tariff rate 
for the same category, viz., 70 mks. per 
100 kilos. 

Sewing machines without stands, and 
parts of such machines (with the excep- 
tion of needles), formerly classed with 
machines—paying 5 mks. per 100 kilos., 

ss weight—are now classed as fine 
iron wares, and consequently subject 
to duty at the rate of 24 mks. per 100 
kilos. 


BELGIUM. 
New Alcohol Law. 


A despatch, dated March 28 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Brussels, enclosing a copy of the Alcohol Law which was passed 
on the 26th February last. 

The most important articles in the Bill are those numbered 6 
to 12, by which it is intended to establish agricultural distilleries 
throughout the country. Practically the whole of the discussion 
on the Bill has turned on these articles, the effect of which, it is 
generally thought, will be to flood the country with spirit, and 
thus enormously increase the temptation and opportunities to 
drink. 

The opponents of the Bill proposed that a state monopoly for 
distilling and rectifying spirits should be tried, on somewhat the 
same plan as the Swiss Alcohol Monopoly, which was said to have 
had a good effect in reducing the consumption of spirits, but not 
to go quite far enough, and Messieurs Picard and La Fontaine 
prepared and submitted to the Senate a short Bill to this effect, 
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but the Finance Minister objected that such a monopoly would 
have many disadvantages, and would in his opinion not diminish 
the consumption of spirits more effectively than the measure which 
he had promised to introduce at an early date. 

It was, however, very justly pointed out by M. Janson and 
others that the establishment of two or three thousand new 
distilleries must increase the production of alcohol, and presumably 
also the consumption, and that as the setting-up of these 
distilleries in order to help the agriculturists was the avowed 
object of the Bill, it was difficult to see what real gain could 
accrue to agriculture if the Government intend to at once introduce 
a Bill tending to restrict the consumption of spirits in Belgium. 


FRANCE. 
Restricted Importation of Animals of the Bovine Species. 


The “ Moniteur Officiel du Commerce ” states that by a decree 
of the 9th April last the importation into France from other 
countries of animals of the bovine species, for other than slaughter 
purposes, may only be carried on vid the following Customs- 
houses :— 


Dunkirk, Bailleul, Wervicq- 
sud, Tourcoing, Blanc- 
Misseron, Jeumont Anor. 


Givet, Mogues. 


Hendaye, Behobie. 
Bordeaux. 

La Rochelle-Pallice. 
Nantes, St. Nazaire. 


Longwy, Batilly, Avricourt. Brest. 

Petit-Croix, Delle. Le Légué. 

Morteau, Pontarlier. St. Malo. 

Bellegarde. Granville, Cherbourg. 
Modane. Honfleur. 

Fontan, Vintimille. Le Havre, Dieppe, Rouen. 
Marseilles. Boulogne, Calais. 

Cerbére. 


The tariff of sanitary dues fixed by the decree of 23rd 
November 1887, as far as concerns animals of the bovine species 
from other countries, is modified as follows :— 

1. Animals of the bovine species declared for the purpose of 
slaughter :— 

Bulls, oxen, cows, 75 centimes each, 
Bullocks, young bulls, heifers, and calves, 50 centimes each. 

2. Animals of the bovine species other than those declared for 
slaughter :— 

Sole tax, 1°50 franes each. 


Classification of Asiatic Sheep and Mufflon Skins. 


The “ Moniteur Officiel du Commerce” states that hitherto 
“ skins, prepared, of Asiatic sheep and mufflons,” have been 
classified as “skins, prepared, not denominated” (No. 493, 2nd 
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paragraph), but that this classification having given rise to 
protests from the fur trade, and it having been found that part 
of the skins so described were in reality skins of a particular kind 
of Mongolian or Thibetan goat, the committee of the Customs 
has decided that the denomination in the Ist paragraph of No. 
493 of the Customs tariff (“skins of sheep and mufflons of the 
Caucasus”) should be considered as applying to a whole class 
of products and not indicating origin only. It has, consequently, 
been proposed to include under this denomination not only the 
skins of the said animals of Cancasian origin, but also similar 
skins of Asiatic origin, ie., skins of sheep and mufflons coming 
from Thibet, Mongolia, India, and China. These proposals were 
ratified by a Ministerial decision of the 25th February last. 


Tonnage Dues at Dieppe. 


A despatch, dated April 14 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, transmitting extract from the 
“Journal Officiel,” containing a Presidential Decree reducing the 
= ale and other dues levied on vessels calling at the port of 

ieppe :— 

By 60 per cent. when the amount of cargo shipped or landed, 
expressed in freight tons, does not exceed the fourth part of the 
net official tonnage. 

By 40 per cent. when the said amount shall exceed the fourti 
part but not the half. 

By 20 per cent. when it shall exceed the half but amount to 
less than three-fourths. 

Vessels from the colonies and foreign ports having put in at 
any other French port and there paid a local tax shall continue 
in all cases to profit by the reduction established by the decree 
of 27th July 1888, when the application of the present order does 
not insure a more favoured treatment. 


Increased Port Dues at Nantes. 


A despatch, dated May 1 last, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, enclosing extract 
from the “Journal Officiel,” containing copy of a Presidential 
decree of May 1 last, imposing on all vessels using the port of 
Nantes for commercial purposes a maximum due of 10 centimes 
per metric ton of goods shipped or landed. 

The following are exempted from the above dues :— 

1, Vessels belonging to Government or employed on its service, 
and all goods belonging to Government or for its use by regular 
contracts. 

2. Pilot, towing, or pleasure boats. 

3. Boats of the coast fishery, or for internal navigation. 

4, Vessels putting in for a rest, if they do not undertake any 
commercial operation. 


: 
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Port Dues at Gravelines. 


A despatch, dated April 29 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, enclosing extract from the 
« Journal Officiel” of 29th April Jast, containing copy of a 
Presidential decree by which the commune of Gravelines is 
authorised to levy a due of 70 centimes per ton gauge on all 
vessels with cargo entering the port. 

Government vessels and fishing boats are exempt from this 
due. 

The above due is levied to provide the sum of 56,000 francs for 
new works at the port. 


FRANCE—ALGERIA. 
Shipping Dues at Algiers. 


With reference to the Tariff note on p. 179 of the February 
number of the “Board of Trade Journal” respecting the droit 
de statistique levied by a recent law at Algiers on merchandise 
arriving from or proceeding to foreign countries, a communication 
has been received at the Foreign Office from Sir R. L. Playfair, Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Algiers, reporting that the Governor- 
General has received a telegram from Paris to the effect that coal 
taken from the entrepét at Algiers and embarked on board vessels 
calling to replenish their bunkers will only be charged a single 
droit de statistique of 10 centimes per ton ‘ania of two, as 
provided by the Loi de Finance of the 28th December last. 


PORTUGAL. 
Manufacture Tax on Concrete Vegetable Oils and Candle-lights. 


A despatch, dated April 17 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir H. G. MacDonel!, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, enclosing copy and translation of a Law, 
dated 16th April last, which runs as follows :—- 

Art. 1. The undermentioned rates, equivalent to the tax on the 
manufacture of the various articles of merchandise herein specified, 
as laid down in the Bills relating to this matter, shall be 
levied on the clearance of the same on and after the date of 
publication of this Law in the Official Journal—the “ Diario do 
Governo” 

Oils, concrete vegetable, with the exception of palm oil, reis 8 
(0°42d.) per kilog. 

Candle-lights of any kind or shape for lighting purposes, 
stearine in paste and analogous products, capable of being at once 
applied to the manufacture of candles for lighting purposes, 
30 reis (1°60d.) per kilog. 

Art. 2. These rates shall be levied and deposited until the 
Cortes shall have given their definitive decision as regards the 
Bill referred to. 

Art, 3, Any laws contrary thereto are hereby revoked. 
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Commercial Agreements. 


A despatch, dated March 28 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir H. G. MacDonnell, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, stating that the Russian-Portuguese Com- 
mercial Convention of July 9th, 1895, the Norwegian-Portu- 
guese Treaty of Commerce of 31st December 1895, as well as 
the declaration between Portugal and the Netherlands -of 
July 5th, 1895, were all approved on 27th March last by the 
Chamber of Peers, with a view to their ratification by the 
Portuguese Government. 


Porrugat—East AFrica. 
Tariff Changes. 


According to a report of Mr. A. Carnegie Ross, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Beira, for the year 1895 (Foreign Office Annual Series, 
1678), the alteration in Customs dues during that year consisted 
(1) in reducing the rate on Portuguese wines from 20 to 10 reis a 
decalitre ; (2) increasing from 40 to 70 reis per litre the duty on 
beer and other fermented liquors; and (3) increasing by 50 per 
cent, the duty on all spirits. ' 

The alteration in licences has consisted in demanding an extra 
annual Jicence of 25/, for the sale of patent medicines. 


SPAIN. 
Increased Duty on Foreign-grown Wheat. 


A despatch, dated 20th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Madrid, enclosing a memorandum of Sir G. 
Bonham, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, showing the views 
held as to the results of increased protection on the agricultural 
and financial condition of Spain. The memorandum states that 
the question of duties on wheat is of considerable importance, and 
has been discussed at some length in a semi-official newspaper, 
the “ Eco de las Aduanas,” from which the following is taken :— 

The matter is regarded under three aspects— 

1. That of the agricultural interest. 
2. That of the millowners’ interest. 
3. The interests of the National Treasury. 

A year having now elapsed since the imposition of additional 
duties on wheat, flour, and bran, the duties now standing at 
10 pesetas, 50 centimos for wheat and 17 pesetas 50 centimos for 
flour per 100 kilos., a sufficiently exact judgment may be formed 
of the results of that measure, but it should be borne in mind 
that, in addition to the advantages conferred by increased protec- 
tion, agriculture has during the last year been favoured by purely 
accidental circumstances, such as the state of the exchange and 
the termination of the commercial treaty with the United States. 
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Thus the diminution of the imports of wheat has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the exports of flour, and 
this increased export of flour is not due to foreign wheat as is 
shown by the fact that of the 37,000,000 kilos. exported during 
1895 more than 25,000,000 were sent from Santander, a port 
which is stated to be exclusively devoted to the export of 
home-grown wheat. 

Without considering the returns for January and February of 
the present year, during which the contrast has been the more 
marked, it is shown that the decreased imports of wheat 
(222,000,000 kilos.) taken in connection with the increased exports 
of flour (24,000,000 kilos.), amounting together to 246,000,000 
kilos. are stated to represent approximately a sum of 49,000,000 
pesetas (1,900,000/.) to be placed to the credit side of Spanish 
agriculture, as they denote a larger sale (of Spanish wheat and 
flour) in Spanish colonial markets. 

The continued importation of foreign wheat at the Mediter- 
ranean ports is stated to be due to the convenient arrangements 
for storage, the facilities afforded for payment, the cheapness of 
transport, and the fact that in Spain certain descriptions of wheat 
are not grown. 

In considering the question whether increased protection is 
advisable, it is calculated that the amount of wheat required for 
home consumption, for seed, and for exportation is about 
1,000,000,000 kilos., and it is a very debatable point whether the 
whole can be raised in Spain without unduly increasing the price. 

From the millowners’ point of view the question assumes a 
different aspect. However great the benefit would be to the 
agricultural interest if native-grown wheat were used exclusively 
in the production of flour, there is considerable doubt if this 
would be possible. ; 

The difficulties already alluded to in connection with the 
exclusive use of Spanish wheat are greater in the case of flour 
production. The taste of the consumer renders necessary wheat 
which is at present grown only in Russia ; the number of small 
producers renders any system of storage on a large scale difficult, 
and the system of ready-money payments required by the small 
farmer is less convenient than payment at three months or six 
moaths date as is usual in dealings with the foreign producer. 

These objections, combined with the difficulty of railway 
transport, would, according to the millowners, effectually put an 
end to an industry in which a large amount of labour is. employed, 
and in which considerable capital has been sunk. 

One inevitable result of the protection afforded to native-grown 
wheat has been the diminution ‘of Customs receipts, which is 
severely felt in the critical stage through which the country is now 

sing. 

Wheat, which has hitherto been the principal source of revenue, 
compensating to a great extent for the diminution of receipts, 
has been gradually disappearing from Spanish ports since the law 
of 9th February 1895 was put in force, and it may be said that 
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the benefits on agriculture have been conferred at the expense 
of the public treasury, in the receipts of which, there has been 
a considerable diminution. 


Fines on British Shipping. 


In a recent report to the Foreign Office, Sir George Bonham, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy at Madrid, states that the 
fines imposed on British shipping for errors occurring in ships’ 
manifests and similar documents have been a fruitful source of 
cases of hardship, giving rise to representations between the two 
Governments. At one time these difficulties were not infre- ~ 
quently caused by errors on the part of Spanish Consuls in 
affixing their visas. Stringent regulations were, however, issued 
in the early part of 1895 which will at all events have deprived 
them of the excuse of ignorance, and it may be presumed that 
fines incurred on this account will cease. 

Too much stress cannot, however, be laid on the absolute 
necessity of minute accuracy in such matters, as however obvious 
it may be that the error was not made with intent to defraud, the 
law is in the first instance interpreted literally, and restitution 
can only be obtained, if obtained at all, after a delay extending 
sometimes over months and years, more especially in cases 
requiring reference to be made to Cuba or one of the Spanish 
colonial possessions. It is true that a margin of 4 per cent. 
between the declared and actual weight is in some cases allowed 
for miscalculations, but the result has been that in order to save 
time, weights are sometimes given approximately on the chance 
that they may turn out to be within the margin allowed, or that 
the error may be corrected by telegraph after the vessel’s departure. 
The following instance may perhaps be quoted as a warning, though 
numerous others will occur to those connected with the shipping 
trade :— 

A vessel from New York with a cargo of wheat arrived in a 
Spanish port, having touched early in 1893 at an intermediate 
port, where a part of the cargo was discharged, and the manifest 
for the remainder of the cargo was translated into Spanish. 

The number of bushels of wheat was correctly given in the 
ship’s manifest, but owing to an omission on the part of the clerk 
at New York, the weight in kilos. was incorrectly given, with the 
result that a very heavy fine was imposed, which was confirmed 
by the Central Authorities in Madrid.—(Foreign Office Annual 
Series, No. 1684.) 

Certificates of Origin. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated February 13 last, 
Sir George Bonham points out that a result of the commercial 
estrangement between Germany and Spain, involving on the one 
hand the imposition of the higher scale of duties on German goods 
in Spain, and the penalisation of Spanish goods in Germany, has 
led to a considerable clandestine importation of German goods 
into Spain with French or Belgian certificates of origin. This 
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induced a very careful scrutiny of such documents, and the more 
strict enforcement of Custom-house regulation with respect to 
them. English trade has, in consequence, suffered considerable 
inconvenience, as a form of certificate previously accepted has 
been held to be inadmissible. The Spanish Government has, 
however, so far recognised the justice of the complaints and 
representations, to which the strict application of the Custom- 
house regulations has given rise, as to direct that goods 
shipped under certificates of origin previous to a certain date 
- should be treated with as much consideration as circumstances 
will permit. 

The form of certificate which is for the present acceptable has 
been communicated to the English chambers of commerce. It 
will be sufficient here to note that if issued by a chamber of 
commerce, mayor, or local authority, the certificates must state 
the name of the manufacturer as well as the country of origin. 
If issued by the collector of Customs the name of the manu- 
facturer is not necessary, the formal declaration of the exporter 
before that official being considered sufficient. (Foreign Office 
Annual Series, No. 1684.) 


Traty. 
Importation of Salted Pork, 


According to a Ministerial Decree, dated 11th March last and 
published in the Official Bulletin of the Italian Ministry of 
Finance, the certificates of origin necessary for the importation 
into Italy of pork, salted, smoked, or otherwise prepared for 
keeping, shall be valid, as far as Europe is concerned, if drawn 
up by competent local authorities, without need of a consular 
visa. 

Tariff Classification, 

Cement, made of sulphur mixed with sand and ashes, is assimi- 
lated to bituminous cement and classified as “solid bitumens” 
(No. 264 of the Customs Tariff), according to a Ministerial 
Decree of 1st April last published in the Bulletin of the Ministry 
of Finance. 


RouMANIA. 


Import Duties on Printed Cotton Tissues, 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Foreign Office, a 
despatch from Sir G. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Bucharest, stating that a decision bas been arrived at by the 
Roumanian Customs Department in the matter of the import duties 
chargeable under the Roumanian Tariff on printed cotton goods. 
Under para. No. 278 of the Roumanian Tariff, —_— cotton tissues 
are chargeable with duty at the rate of 60 lei per 100 kilogs., 
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while under para. No. 280 /ight cotton tissues, printed, pay 160 lei 
per 100 kilogs. Difficulties have apparently been experienced 
by the Customs authorities in determining what classes of printed 
cotton goods were to fall under the category of “light” tissues, 
and it has accordingly been decided to establish the limit of 
75 grammes per square metre as the line of demarcation. 
Tissues weighing less than 75 grammes per square metre are, 
therefore, for the future, to be considered as “ light,” and to pay 
the rate of 160 lei per 100 kilogs. ; tissues weighing above this 
iimit will continue to be subject to the duty of 60 lei only. 


The Development of the Port of Constantza. 


A despatch, dated April 9 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office, from Sir G. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Bucharest, stating that a sum of 12,000,000 frs. 
(480,000/.) has been voted by the, Chambers for the enlargement 
of the port of Constantza. 

Inclosed in the despatch is a notice, taken from the ‘ Courrier 
Financier ” of the 5th instant, te the effect that: Ist, with a view 
of encouraging the export of grain from the above-mentioned 
port, the railway tariff has been reduced from 3 centimes to 
24 centimes per kilometric ton for distances over 300 kilometres 
from the port ; 

2nd, in order to prevent stagnation of the grain trade during 
the winter months, a winter season railway tariff has been 
established for the transport of grain which may happen to be 
stored in the Danube ports, commencing from the lst of Decem- 
ber up to the 15th of March, new style, according to which not 
less than 10,000 kilogs. per truck and “ lettre de voiture ” will 
be transported to Constantza for 2 centimes per kilometric ton 
for no matter what distance. 


UNITED STATES. 


Sugar Bounties. 

A despatch, dated 11th May last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Julian Pauncefote, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington, enclosing a communication from 
Mr. A. G. Vansittart, Her Majesty’s Consul at Chicago, who 
reports that he is informed that a Bill providing for a bounty on 
sugar beets was presented in the last session of the Colorado 
legislature, but that the Bill failed to become law. It is added 
that, so far as the State of Colorado is concerned, the cultivation 
of sugar beets is only in the experimental stage. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, in his despatch, adds that, from state- 
ments in the American press, it appears that Chief Justice 
Maxwell, of Nebraska, has written an opinion declaring that the 
sugar bounty law of his State is unconstitutional. 
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Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions relating to the classification of articles 
in the Customs Tariff and the application of the Customs laws of 
the United States, have recently been given by the Customs 
authorities in that country :— 

“Tam O’Shanters,” or Scotch caps, are assessed for duty at 
50 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 285 of the Tariff Act of 
1894, as “ knit wearing apparel” made of wool or worsted. 

Asphalt “epurée” is entitled to free entry under paragraph 
390. 

Rough opals are dutiable at 10 per cent. ad valorem under the 
provision of paragraph 338 for precious stones uncut. 

Strips of silk spot net or netting, about 6 ins, in width, with 
selvages at both edges, are dutiable at 50 per cent. ad valorem 
under paragraph 301, Act of August 28, 1894. 

Cotton “furniture” or “border” lace is assessed for duty at 
50 per cent. ad valorem under the provisions of paragraph 276 of 
the same Act. 

Astrakhan and mohair plush trimmings are to pay duty at the 
rate of 60 cents per pound and 60 per vent. ad valorem under the 
provision of paragraph 398 of the Act of October 1, 1890. 

Graphoscopes are dutiable at 40 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 98, as optical instruments. 

Unfinished pipe bowls are assessed as “articles composed of 
“earthen or mineral substance * * * not specially 
“ provided for in this Act,” and not decorated, under paragraph 86 
at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Agate and crystal scale bearings to pay duty at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, as articles composed of mineral substances, under 
paragraph §6. 

Nickel rods, sheets, and wires are dutiable at 35 per cent. under 
paragraph 177. 

Feathers, stripped and bunched, not dressed, coloured or manu- 
factured, are entitled to free entry under paragraph 477, Act of 
August 28, 1894. 

Bronze casts are dutiable at 45 per cent. ad valorem under the 
provisions of paragraph 215, Act of October 1, 1890. 

Squirrel tails with the tail bones removed and strings substituted, 
and inserted so as to run from one end of the articles to the other, 
in a prepared condition, suitable to be used to ornament boas and 
capes, are assessed under paragraph 329 as “ furs, dressed on the 
skin, but not made up into articles, 20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

“Du Barry’s Revalenta Food ” is dutiable at 20 per cent. under 
section 3, as a non-enumerated manufactured article. 

Drumheads, circular sheets of leather or parchment, about 
18 inches in diameter, are to be assessed for duty under paragraph 
3264 at 25 per cent. as parts of musical instruments. 

Formaldehyd, or beer preservative, is to pay duty at the rate 
of 25 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 60 of the Act of 
August 28, 1894. 
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Millet-seed is exempt from duty under paragraph 611 of the 
same Act. 

Manicure scissors are assessed for duty at 45 per cent. under 
paragraph 140, and nail files or cleaners at 35 per cent. under 
paragraph 177, Act of August 1894. 

Lithographed paper trays, consisting of circular trays made of 
strawboard, the bottom or back being covered with surface-coated 
paper, and the front with paper on which a lithographic picture 
has been printed, are dutiable at 20 per cent. under para- 
graph 313. 

Hemstitched initial handkerchiefs are liable to duty at 50 per 
cent. ad valorem under paragraph 349, schedule “J,” Act of 
October 1, 1890. 


Reorganisation of the Customs District af Alaska. 

A despatch, dated April 24 last, has been received from the 
Foreign Office, enclosing copy of a circular issued from the 
Treasury Department of the United States on March 20 last, 
quoting an Act for the reorganisation of the Customs collection 


district of Alaska, by which it is enacted :— 

Sec. 1. That the Customs collection district of Alaska be, and 
the same is hereby, reorganised and established to comprise the 
territory of Alaska, in which Sitka shall be the port of entry. 

Sec. 2. That such other places as may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as the interests of commerce may 
require, shall be sub-ports of entry or delivery, or both; and 
Customs officers shall be stationed at such sub-ports, with autho- 
rity to enter and clear vessels, receive duties, fees, and other 
monies, and perform such other services and receive such compen- 
sation as, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
exigencies of commerce may require. 

Sec. 3. That all Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the 
provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 


NICARAGUA. 


New Law as to Consular Certificates. 

A communication, dated 24th March last, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Mr. Walter J. Chambers, Her Majesty’s 
Acting Consul at Nicaragua, reporting that a new law has lately 
been decreed by the Nicaraguan Government, exacting consular 
certificate for all goods entering Nicaragua. The object of the 
Government is evidently to avoid Custom-house frauds as much 
as possible, but this new law is likely to be very inconvenient to 
importers of foreign goods, and the greatest care will have to be 
taken in declaring merchandise, as the slightest mistake is liable 
to be looked upon as an attempt to pass one article for another, 
and the package will then be confiscated. 
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MEXxIco. 
Customs Rules and Regulations. 


Her Majesty’s Coneul at Vera Cruz, in a recent report to the 
Foreign Office, states that, in view of the Customs rules and 
regulations in force, foreign shippers are greatly to blame for 
errors and omissions occasioned through carelessness and which 
give rise to many questions. 

Bills of lading and consular invoices should be sent to con- 
signees at the ports and not to persons in the interior, who are 
mostly inexperienced in maritime practices, and lack that despatch 
so necessary in business matters. 

Consignments to order should be avoided as much as possible | 
as business methods in Mexico are not adapted to such transac- { 
tions, and many complaints are occasioned by the shippers of such | 
cargoes not forwarding the proper advices and documents, and, 
again, by forwarding the bill of Jading to some person in the 
interior, who, by not acting promptly, occasions delay. 

All charter parties should contain an arbitration clause for the 
settlement of questions by arbitration in Europe, and masters of 
vessels should be allowed greater latitude for arranging minor | 
questions according to circumstances—(Foreign Office Annual | 
Series, No. 1681.) 


BaHAMAS. 


Amendment of Customs Tariff. 


The Colonial Office have forwarded to the Buard of Trade 
copy of the Bahamas Tariff Amendment Act of 1895, by which 
it is ordained :-— 

I. This Act may be cited as the “Tariff Amendment Act, 

1895,” and shall continue in force for and during the continuing 
in force of the “Tariff Act, 1895,’ which Act is hereinafter 
called the principal Act. 

II. On the passing of this Act there shall be imposed, levied, 

collected, and paid to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, in 
| support of the Government of these islands, upon the articles 

hereinafter mentioned, in addition to the duties imposed by the 
principal Act, the duties hereinafter set forth, that is to say :— 

Gin and whisky, for each degree over proof according 

to Sykes’ hydrometer, per gallon - - One halfpenny 
On all other spirits not enumerated in the table of duties 
in the principal Act, per gallon - - - 5s. 

Do., for each degree over proof according to Sykes’ 

hydrometer, per gallon - - - One halfpenny 

III. In reading hereafter the table of duties in the principal 
Act, the word “reputed ” shall be inserted and read therein before 
the word “quarts” wherever such last-named word appears in 
such table. 
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XIV.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


CRISIS IN THE Batoum NApHTHA TRADE. 


A communication, dated 15th April last, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Mr, P. Stevens, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Batoum, reporting that, although traffic on the Trans-Caucasian 
Railway was resumed in January last, frequent interruptions, 
varying for periods of from two days toa fortnight and more, 
have ever since been prevalent, and a large number of British 
vessels that had been chartered after the 1st January 1896, to 
load mineral oils, both in bulk and cases, at Batoum, during the 
months of March and April, after waiting for their cargo for 
many days, were obliged to sail thence in ballast, to other Black 
Sea ports to seek for homeward freights in consequence of the 
exhaustion of the stocks of kerosene at Batoum and the non- 
arrival of fresh supplies of illuminating oils from Baku. 

The critical situation in the naphtha export trade of Batoum 
which existed wi the last two months of the year 1895, after 
the floods on the railway had occurred, has prevailed ever since ; 
and under present conditions, although reduced traffic has again 
been recently resumed, it is difficult to say when the present 
crisis will cease; since the works hitherto carried out on the 
line do not appear to be of a sufficiently permanent nature to 
allow of full traffic being re-established. 

Besides this, a great deal of snow still remains on the 
mountains and uplands of the Trans-Caucasus, and considerable 
fear is entertained that as soon as the thaw sets in, further 
damage to the line will be the natural result of the inundations 
and landslips which it is fully expected will occur. 

In view of the foregoing, it is stated that, in principle, it has 
been decided to lay a pipe-line from a point on the eastern side 
of the Suram Pass to Batoum, and that the contract for the work 
has been taken by a Moscow firm of merchants, to whom, it is 
reported, a concession has been granted for the exploitation of 
the line during a period of ten years. 


STRIKE OF WHARF Lagpourers At STErrin. 


A telegram, under date of May 7 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. Wilfrid Powell, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Stettin, stating that, in consequence of the strike of wharf 
labourers at that place, ships had better discharge cargo at 
Swinemiinde, pending settlement cf the strike. (See p. 598 
of General Trade Notes.) 
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GERMAN COMPETITION WITH ENGLISH TRADE. 


A despatch, dated 21st April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. F. R. St. John, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Berne, enclosing tabular statement published by the “ Fenille 
Fédérale Suisse,” showing the paucity of British commercia! 
travellers who have visited Switzerland during the past three 
years as compared with those from Germany. From this state- 
ment it would appear that the number of British commercial 
travellers, or rather travellers representing British firms, visiting 
Switzerland in 1893 was 105, which decreased to 69 in 1894, and 
further to 58 in 1895. The number of travellers representing 
German firms was 3,791 in 1893, 3,310 in 1894, and 3,246 in 
1895; French travellers were 673 in 1893, 653 in 1894, and 794 
in 1895. 

It cannot be too often repeated that, though a small country, 
Switzerland contains throughout the year a very large and wealthy 
foreign community quite willing to purchase better commodities 
than those now supplied almost exclusively by Germany. 

The remarkable diminution in the yearly visits shown in these 
tables is an indication of the economic impetus given in Switzer- 
land to home manufactures by her recent commercial conflict with 
France, a circumstance which, however, should in no wise be 
looked upon as mitigating the advantages offered by Switzerland 
as a market for the sale of the very best class of British goods. 


Tue Royat West Inp1san Matt COMPANY OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


A despatch, dated 30th March last, has been received from Sir 
H. Rumbold, Her Majesty’s Minister at the Hague, transmitting 
‘copy and translation of a new contract between the Government 
of the Netherlands and the Royal West Indian Mail Service, 
sanctioned by a law of the 20th March last, in which the 
Company binds itself to make a passage with steamers, under 
the K etherlands flag, once every three weeks from Amsterdam 
to Paramaribo and Curacoa, and from Curacoa to Paramaribo 
and Amsterdam, and to convey in those vessels the letters and 
parcels, which for that end shall be handed over to them by or 
in the name of the Postal Administration of the Netherlands, 
of Surinam, of Curacgoa, or of other countries, at Amsterdam, 
Paramaribo, Curagoa, or in any other ports which the steamers 
touch at. The contract further goes into detail with regard to 
the steamers to be used, the days of departure, the ports to be 
touched at, the maximum duration allowed for each trip, the fines 
and penalties inflicted in case of contravention of any of the 
articles of the contract, the bounty to be paid to the Company for 
carrying the mails, &., &e. 

The full translation of the contract may be seen by those 
interested in the matter at the Commercial Department, Board of 
Trade, 7, Whitehall Gardens, between the hours of 11.0 and 5.0. 
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ProTECTION TO INVENTIONS AT THE Brussets Exursitron. 


A despatch, dated April 25 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Brussels, enclosing copy of a Royal decree which appeared in 
the “ Moniteur Belge,” applying Article XI. of the Convention 
concluded in Paris the 20th March 1883, for the protection of 
industrial property, to the goods, &c., which may be sent to the 
Brussels International Exhibition arranged for next year, 


IN SPAIN. 


A despatch, dated 4th May, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir George Bonham, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
Embassy at Madrid, enclosing copy of statistics from the “ Official 
Gazette,” showing the rainfall in Madrid during the first four 
months of each year from 1860 to 1896 inclusive. 

Of the 37 years dealt with, the present is that in which, 
during the period specified, the least quantity of rain has fallen, 
namely, on 12 days only. The largest rainfall was in 1881, in 
which there was rain on 73 days, the next being 1895, with rain 
on 57 days. 

The driest of the last 20 years were 1878, 1882, 1887, 1893, 
and the present. 

Previously to 1878 the amount of wheat imported exceeded 
60,000,000 kilogs. only in three years, viz. 1869, 1870, and 
1871, and during these, rain fell during the first four months on 
20, 28, and 22 days respectively. 

Since 1882 the average imports in years when there was a 
good or fairly good harvest, or those in which rain fell during 
the first four months on more than 40 days, are estimated at 
150,000,000 kilogs. 

This increase is attributed to the fact that considerable tracts 
previously cultivated with cereals were then devoted to the 
cultivation of the vine, and now that the wine trade is no longer 
in a prosperous condition the attention of farmers is directed to 
the advantage of returning to the practice of corn-growing, as even 
in good years the imports of wheat amount to 140,000,000 kilogs., 
representing a loss to the country of 25,000,000 pesetas 
(1,000,0002.). 

It should be stated that the harvest in Spain takes place in 
June, so that the continued drought will be most disastrous to 
the corn crops. 


Prospects OF TRADE WITH CUBA. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated 2nd March last, 
Mr. A. Gollan, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Havana, states 
that at the present juncture of affairs the exercise of the greatest 
caution should be observed in extending trade relations with 
Cuba. The inducements are few and the risks many. When 
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order is restored, the extraordinary fertility of the soil of Cuba 
may possibly bring matters round to a point advantageous for the 
investment of foreign capital, but that time is not the present. 
Those who have already money at stake here may find it neces- 
sary to go on, so as to try to recoup themselves for recent losses ; 
but where this is not the case there must be many more profitable 
fields where business enterprise can be prosecuted with much 
greater satisfaction and security—(Foreign Office Annual Series, 
No. 1676.) 


REGULATIONS AS TO TENDERS FOR BULGARIAN 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


A despatch, dated 15th April last, has been received from 
Mr. F. Elliot, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Sofia, 
enclosing copy of a note received from the Bulgarian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, which states that the certificates of respect: 
ability which must be presented by all persons, whether natives 
or foreigners, who send tenders for competition in public adjudica- 
tions in Bulgaria, must bear a date not more than three months 
previous to the-day on which they are presented. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN THE BLAcK SEA 
AND BULGARIA. 


A communication, dated 30th April last, has been received from 
Colonel C. E. Stewart, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Odessa, 
reporting that, by a recent Ukaz of His Imperial Majesty, the 
steamship service maintained some years ago by the steamers of 
the Russian Navigation and Trade Company between the Black 
Sea and Bulgaria, and formerly known as the Roumelian line of 
steamers, is to be re-established. Steamers of the above com- 

any will accordingly ply fortnightly between Odessa and 

onstantinople, calling at Varna, Burgas, and other places, left 
to the discretion of the Minister of Finance, who is authorised to 
advance to the company in question a sum of not exceeding 
30,000 roubles (about 3,000/.) as mileage for the current year. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN BULGARIA. 


A despatch, dated 13th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. F. Elliot, Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General at Sofia, transmitting extract from “La 
Bulgarie,’ containing a programme of agricultural shows to be 
held at the following places in Bulgaria during 1896 :—Vratza, 
29th and 30th June; Viddin, 23rd to 25th August; Haskovo, 
23rd to 25th August; Lovetch, 25th to 27th August; Bella- 
Slatina, 1st to 8rd September. 
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At these shows foreign exhibitors may compete in the classes. 
of agricultural machinery and tools. A representative or agent 
of the firm must be present at the show. 

British exhibitors should bear in mind that only machinery of 
the simplest and cheapest description has any chance of finding 
favour in Bulgaria, 


British AND GERMAN TRADE WITH SERVIA. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated 12th February last, 
Mr. Ranald D. G. Macdonald, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Belgrade, states that during the last 10 years the relative 
position of the European States from whom Servia purchases. 
her manufactured goods has remained much the same. Austria- 
Hungary is easily first in almost all commodities, Great Britain 
second, owing to her cotton yarns and piece-goods, and then 
come Germany and Turkey, both of which countries have 
succeeded in largely increasing their sales to Servia. Turkey 
furnishes nearly all the tobacco imported, and has profited by 
the extension of the Servian vineyards to push a trade in 
Macedonian wines. Purchases from Germany consist of woollen 
and cotton goods, metals, leather, clothing, and fancy articles 
of a cheap and inferior description, suited to the primitive taste 
and slender means of the bulk of the people. A part of 
her success is doubtless to be attributed to cheap railway tariffs, 
but the swarm of Hebrew agents who work between Belgrade, 
Hamburg, and other German towns (either direct, or through 
Vienna) do valuable service in pushing through innumerable 
petty channels a trade which comes in the aggregate to assume 
respectable proportions. The smaller Servian traders who have 
no capital to work upon, find their convenience in certain German 
houses who supply goods in almost retail quantities, and whose 
complaisance extends to a credit of nine months or a year, 
unhampered by interest. British terms are, as a rule, six months’ 
credit with 5 per cent. interest from the date of the account—a 
condition which, while keeping down the figures of importation, 
reduces, perhaps, the chances of loss by confining dealings to the 
more solid and reliable firms in the country. : 

More frequent visits might, with advantage to British trade, be 
paid by German-speaking commercial travellers, provided with a 
sufficient supply of samples. A special department of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture undertakes to answer 
inquiries as to the standing of Servian merchants. 

It may appear remarkable that British trade should be almost 
entirely unrepresented in such matters as tools and cutlery, of 
which the total importation in 1894 appears to have been some- 
what under 5,000/, but the fact is that the Servian purchaser is 
resolutely conservative in adhering to traditions of shape and 
pattern,'for which, indeed, he cares more than he does for quality ; 
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the kitchen knife, for instance, is an important article with which 
the Serb is accustomed to chop bones and meat; the blade must 
therefore be especially broad at its insertion into the handle, in 
order that the holder's knuckles may escape abrasion. The 
German manufacturer yields to this whim, and gives the blade 
the required shape—a concession which British manufacturers have 
hitherto refused. The result is the triumph of a German instru- 
ment, of which the blade turns on bone, over an English knife of 
about equal price but far superior temper. It is due to the 
German, however, to remark thai he spares no trouble to give a 
proper finish to the article by carrying the metal of the haft 
quite through the bone or ivory handle, to which he rivets it, 
whilst the English haft goes in a part of the way only, and 
works quickly loose. The question of pattern is equally 
decisive as regards other tools—(Foreign Office Annual Series, 
No. 1685.) 


THE SALONICA-CUNSTANTINOPLE RAILWAY. 


A report, dated 6th April last, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. J. E. Blunt, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Salonica, stating that the works of the Salonica-Constantinople 
Junction Railway have been completed, and the whole line, which 
is 508 kilometres in length, and the construction of which was 
commenced on 22nd June 1893, was opened for traffic on the 
1st April last. 

The time now occupied in the journey from Salonica to 
Dédéaghatch is about 13 hours. The direct through service 
from Salonica to Constantinople vié Adrianople will perform the 
journey in 24 hours, including stoppages. 


Mopi!FicaTION OF Pitot Sysrem at New York. 


A report, dated 31st March last, has been receive] at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. Percy Sanderson, Her M ijesty’s Consul- 
General at New York, stating that the system of pilotage at 
New York was modified on the lst of December 1895, and that 
although the new system is still in the experimental stage, it 
does not appear likely that there will be a reversion to that 
formerly in vogue. 

For very many ycars pilot boats, the property of separate 
owners, used to proceed independently to sea, often as far as 
Sable Island to the north, and the Capes of the Chesapeake to the 
south, for the purpose of intercepting vessels and piloting them 
into port. 

This system was found to be both expensive and dangerous. 
It had the additional disadvantage that when a vessel was spoken 
far out at sea the master would often decline to avail hinself of 
the services of a pilot at such a distance from the port. 
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The pilots, with the approval of the New York Pilot Com- 
mission, under whose control they are, formed themselves into 
an association, called “ The United New York Sandy Hook Pilot 
Association.” 

They decided that no change should be made in the number 
of the pilots, but that the number of boats should be reduced, 
and that none of them should proceed beyond 100 miles from the 
bar. In lieu of the 29 sailing vessels formerly employed in this 
business, there are now eight sailing vessels and a steamer. Four 
of the boats are stationed on a line from Fire Island to Barnegat, 
two others cn a line from Asbury Park to Jones’s Inlet, and the 
other two remain in harbour off Staten Island. The steamer is 
used as a station boat at the bar. 

As previously stated, the new system is still looked upon as 
experimental, but the Pilot Commissioners state that they have 
received no complaints. 

It is probable that in the course of a short time the sailing 
vessels will be replaced by steamers. 


OPENINGS FOR British TRADE IN THE WESTERN UNITED 
STATEs. 


A memorandum, dated April 13 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr, A. G. Vansittart, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Chicago, which calls attention to some articles of commerce 
which should, in the interests of British trade, be watched by 
British merchants. The memorandum states that there is a good 
market in the western parts of the United States for earthenware, 
crockery, china, glass-ware, and enamelled ware. Although the 
imports from Great Britain are steadily increasing, still they do 
not increase as fast as the country develops, and cheap American 
products are being used where British-made goods, if the same 
were made known, might be utilised. 

Many large firms in Kansas City, Leavenworth, Topeka, 
Atchinson, St. Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha, Sioux City, and Denver 
would probably buy if an opportunity were given. 

This would appear to be a favourable moment for pushing the 
above class of goods forward in the western country. 

In 1894 Kansas City received from Great Britain 6,000/. value 
of the above-named goods ; in 1895 the value had increased to 
15,8717. In 1894 Omaha received 422 crates, and in 1895 as 
much as 612 crates. The orders are increasing, but there 
appears to be room for larger ones. 

It should also be pointed out that British merchants should 
observe more closely the market in the following articles, viz. :— 
Linens, carpets, linoleum, salt, saltpetre, cotton goods, woollen 
goods, knit goods, caustic soda, plate-glass, quicksilver, and fuller’s 
earth. 
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Mr. Burrough, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Kansas City, is 
of opinion that the trade in the above goods, in his district at 
least, could be increased 

The importation of tin from the United Kingdom to Kansas 
City and Omaha is falling off rapidly this year so far, and 
American tin is coming in and taking the place of the British 
article. 

The following table shows the amount of tin used annually in 
the different cities :-—- 


Kansas City - - - 14,000,000 
Omaha - - - - 8,000,000 
St. Joseph - - - 4,000,000 
Denver - - - 3,000,000 


One firm in Kansas City uses about 7,000,000 lbs. per year, 
and there are some 10 firms using tin in large quantities in the 
West. 

The British merchant should be able to increase his business, 
for tin will probably increase as fast and in the same ratio as the 
packing house business does. 

The following amounts were imported from Great Britain to 
the cities as named :— 

Kansas City, in 1894, 4,825,919 lbs.; in 1895, 6,774,851 lbs, 

Omaha, in 1894, 4,500,000 lbs. ; in 1895, 4,980,000 lbs. 

St. Joseph, in 1895, 2,000,000 Ibe. 

Denver, in 1895, 3,102,000 lbs. 

Another trade which should be watched is the binding-twine 
business. In Kansas City there is a very large sale of all kinds 
of ropes. Of late some very heavy orders have been placed in 
Ontario, Canada, and it looks as if more would follow. 

To give an idea of the importance of the binding twine sales, 
— are here given showing the average annual sale in the 
following four cities :— 


Lbs. 
Kansas City - - - 15,000,000 
Omaha - - - 8,000,000 
St. Joseph - - - 2,000,000 
Denver - - - 3,900,000 


As regards Portland cement, complaints are made from the 
above four cities that the Britisn article is too much mixed, and 
that its diminution is due to that cause. On the other hand, 
German and Belgian Portland cements are giving universal 
satisfaction, and their trade is increasing. 

Of imported cements used in the Western cities, 70 per cent. 
is German, 20 per cent. Belgian, and only 10 per cent. British. 

More cement is being used every year. 


Tue AMERICAN TiN-PLATE TRADE. 


A communication, dated April 16 last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr, A. G. Vansittart, Her Majesty’s Consul 
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at Chicago, enclosing extract from a local newspaper which gives 
the views of the tin-platers of the United States, and expresses 
their alarm at what will result if the Steel Trust Companies 
should advance prices. 

Should this occur, it is generally expected that it will ruin the 
American tin-plate makers, and will allow British plate to come 
in again in large quantities. 

There is no doubt that the steel billet manufacturers of the 
United States have recently succeeded in raising the price of 
their commodity to a point that threatens to close the tin-plate 
mills, and throw the tin-plate trade into the hands of the British 
concerns. The manufacturers assert that they cannot possibly 
continue competition with the product of foreign mills that 
employ cheaper labour, and enjoy the privilege of exporting to 
America at a mere nominal import duty. Whether this is true, 
or whether the complaint is made for the purpose of resisting 
the advance in the price of steel billets, does not appear to be 
definitely known. If the marked advance of the steel products 
is the result of a combination, the tin-plate men may succeed in 
compelling a reduction that will enable them to keep their mills 
open. The men who are operating the steel mills, it is thought, 


will doubtless see their own interest in stimulating a demand 
for their products instead of driving their patrons out of business. 

Tf, on the other hand, the advance in steel billets is due to the 
increased cost of production, it is thought no permanent relief can 
be looked for until Congress restores the plate duty to a point 
tnat will enable American mills to compete with those of England 
and Wales. 

It is argued that the manufacture of tin plates in the United 
States has passed the experimental period ; and further, that an. 
industry that comprises some 137 mills, and gives employment to 
30,000 men, and has sustained itself in the face of severe com- 
petition with European wares, and in a time of unprecedented 
business depression, must have a substantial foothold: that, if a 
tariff were adjusted on a rational basis that would counteract the 
advantage of cheap labour, which the English tin-plate manu- 
facturers enjoy, ‘the industry would be sure to expand until the 
whole American demand for tin-plate would be supplied by the 
home products. 


IMPORTATION OF AMMONIA INTO UNITED STATES. 

A communication, dated April 16 last, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Mr. A. G, Vansittart, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Chicago, stating that a considerable amount of ammonia 
is being imported by the packing houses established in Kansas 
City and throughout the West for freezing and cooling purposes. 

It appears the demand exceeds the American supply. 
these houses must keep a large stock in hand, one important firm 
in Kansas City has contracted for a whole year’s import of 
ammonia to come from Berlin. 
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,CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION or TENNESSEE (U.S,A.). 


A despatch, dated 23rd April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. T. F, Bayard, United States Ambas- 
sador in London, transmitting a communication, addressed by the 
Executive Officers of the Tennessee Centennial Exhibition to 
Her Majesty the Queen, extending a cordial invitation to Her 
Majesty’s subjects to participate in an exhibition which is to be 
opened on May Ist, 1897, at Nashville, Tennessee, for the purpose 
of celebrating the 100th anniversary of the admission of the. 
State of Tennessee into the Federal Union. 


Tse Britiso TextTiteE TRADE IN MEXICo, 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated 27th February last, 
Mr. Arthur Chapman, Her Majesty’s Consul at Vera Cruz, states 
that British textiles have more than held their own, in the face 
of heavy protection, and the exports of British cottons to the 
Republic in 1895 have nearly doubled, as compared with the 


preceding year. 

This in itself is evidence of the artificial existence of the 
Mexican factories, which cannot compete even when favoured by 
a low value of silver, and are bound to collapse when protection 
is removed. 

Under present circumstances everything depends on the price 
at which British textiles can be placed on the market, and, 
without tampering with the quality of the article, every economy 
should be practised in the first cost and in merchants’ profits. 
Competition with native factories would be facilitated by the 
establishment of large retail centres where, like the home-made 
article, British textiles could be sold at a percentage on account 
of the manufacturer.—( Foreign Office Annual Series, No. 1681.) 


TrapE Marks 1n MExIco. 


In a recent report to the Foreign Office, Mr. Arthur Chapman, 
advises that manufacturers should register their names and trade 
marks in Mexico and vigorously defend them. The illicit trade 
in fraudulent marks flourishes under many opportunities in Mexico, 
and although the law when pupued in this Br pw may be severe, 
it is necessary that the defrauded party should look after his own 


interests, and there is no surer road to the confidence of the 
ublic, nor better means of advertising, than would be obtained 
* energetic measures in such cases. 
These remarks apply not only to hardware, but to many 
branches of trade, especially to wines and liquors. 
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Manufacturers should send competent agents to Mexico, who 
should take sufficient time to study the market, register their 
trade marks, take action in cases of fraud, and establish their 
business. 

There are no doubt agents to be found in the Republic con- 
versant with Spanish, the business required, and business methods, 
but it should be remembered that such persons are few, and only 
ase successfully selected by good business representatives them- 
selves. 

Business methods in Mexico differ in many points from those in 
other parts of the world, and British merchants should, with every 
regard to a high standard of commercial honesty that invariably 
attains the advantage in the end, be more ready to adapt them- 
selves to local methods in practice. 

Many of the conditions which induced British houses of 
business to withdraw from Spanish America, and caused them to 
be supplanted by houses of other nationalities, have undergone 
modifications in Mexico, and there are not wanting indications 
that the establishment of agencies representing substantial British 
houses would be favourably received. 

Vera Cruz is principally a port of transit, but yet it may be 
taken as a fair sample of one of the centres from which a certain 
amount of business is transacted, and as the harbour improvements 
advance towards completion the resources of the country are 
developed and the coasting trade improved, the place will assume 
more and more importance as a centre on which other districts 
will depend, and opportunities for business will increase. —( Foreign 
Office Annual Series, No. 1681.) 


Rattway Concessions In GUATEMALA. 


A despatch, dated 13th March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. J. Roberts, Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Guatemala, transmitting copy and translation of a 
concession granted to Mr. Adolfo Stahl for the construction of a 
railway to connect the Occidental Railway (which now runs from 
the Port of Champerico to Retalhuleu) with Mazatenango, a town 
lying due east and distant about 15 miles from the present 
terminus, as the crow flies ; and to build branches to traverse the 
principle coffee belts of the vicinity. 

The term of the concession is 25 years from the opening of 
the line, at the end of which period the railway becomes the 
property of the nation. 

The Government grants a subsidy of 18,000 dols. per mile 
constructed, to be raised by a toll charge on dutiable articles 
imported at Champerico, to be collected by the company and 
deducted by the Government on payment of the Customs duties 
by the merchants. 
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All implements, machinery, cars, provisions, clothing, &c. 
required for the railway or its employés to enter duty free. 

The road to be laid three feet between rails and bridges 
to be sufficiently wide for a broad gauge to b2 laid down is 
required. Rails to be not less than 30 lbs. per lineal yard. The 
line to be completed in three years’ time, and a guarantee of 
30,000 dols. in Occidental Railway shares or State securities to 
be deposited with the Government for due fulfilment of contract. 

In the event of any contemplated sale of the railway the 
Government to have the preference as purchaser, and the line 
may not be sold or mortgaged to a foreign Government. 

n a further despatch to the Foreign Office, dated 13th March 
last, Mr. J. Roberts transmits copy and translation of a conces- 
sion granted to Luis de Ojeda by the Guatemalan Government 
for the construction of a railway from a central point in Costa 
Cuca, Department of Quezaltenango, to Caballe Blanco, there to 
connect with the Occidental Railway. The latter station is 
about 20 miles north of the Port of Champerico, and the pro- 
jected line will act as a feeder traversing the rich coffee country 
in the neighbourhood. 

The concession is for a term of 75 years from the date of 
opening the line, after which the road becomes the property of the 
Nation, who grants a subsidy of 15,000 dols. per mile, payable on 
the completion of each 20 miles or fraction thereof should the 
length of the line be less. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent. to 
be paid by the Government on unpaid subsidy, for the payment 
of which latter, 5 per cent. of the total amount of all the import 
dues of the Republic is assigned. 

All machinery, cars, tools, materials, food, clothing, &c. 
required for the railway or its employés to enter free. The 
rights and privileges of the concession to be transferable ; but if 
to foreigners, without recourse to diplomatic intervention. 

The line to be completed within three years from the commence- 
ment of work, and a forfeit of 30,000 dols. in cash or State bonds 
to be deposited with the Government for due fulfilment of the 
contract. 

The maximum grade to be 3} per cent., bridges to be of iron, 
or steel and wood, with sufficient width for 4 ft. 8} gauge if 
necessary, width between rails 3 ft., and rails to be not less than 
36 Ibs. per lineal metre. 

The line may be prolonged or other branches built, if the con- 
struction of same be commenced within five years of approval of 
contract, and La Charrera may be substituted as a terminus for 
Caballe Blanco at Concessionnairés option. 

The Government to have the preference, in case of contemplated 
sale, at a price to be fixed by two experts, one chosen by each 
side, who in the event of disagreement shall select a third whose 
decision should be final. 
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GUATEMALA EXHIBITION OF 1897, 


A despatch, dated 21st March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. J. F. Roberts, Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Guatemala, enclosing copy of the following circular 
from the General Committee of the Exhibition, inviting all foreign 

wers to take part in it :— 

“The Central Committee, whilst taking into consideration that 
‘the exhibition which is to be held here in 1897 shall be purely 
of a Central American character, have arranged that in view of 
the country’s principles of universal brotherhood, all friendly 
nations, even though not American, shall be permitted to exhibit. 

' With this object the general regulations make arrangements 
for a foreign section, in which all exhibits coming from friendly 
nations are to be placed. 

It has also been agreed to ask the Minister of Interior to direct 
a note to all foreign Governments, inviting them to take part in 
the exhibition, and stating that the nation of Guatemala will take 
pleasure in seeing their products of science, agriculture, industry, 
and commerce exhibited in the foreign section of the exhibition.” 


ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN THE “ PaciFIC Main STEAMSHIP 
ComMPANY” AND THE “ COLOMBIAN STEAMSHIP LINE.” 


With reference te notices on page 564 of the November 
1895, and page 75 of the January, 1896, numbers of the 
“ Board of Trade Journal,” a despatch, dated 26th March last, has 
been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. J. F. Roberts, Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Guatemala, stating that the 
arrangement betwcen the “ Pacific Mail Steamship Company ” and 
the “Colombian Steamship Line” has now been definitely and 
finally carried out. 

By this arrangement the “Pacific Mail Company” cease 
running steamers from Colon to New York, and the “Colombian 
Line” will no longer run their boats on the Pacific between 
Panama and San Francisco. 


Tue Bar anp Harsour oF Rio GRANDE DO Norte. 


A report, dated 11th March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. A. L, G. Williams, Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Pernambuco, on the bar and harbour of Rio Grande do 
Norte. In the current sailing directions which have been com- 
piled for this coast, chiefly from surveys made by Baron Roussin 
and by Monsieur Mouchez, of the French Navy, Rio Grande do 
Norte is spoken of as being frequented by vessels of less than 


150 tons burthen. 
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To-day, however, steamers of 1,200 and 1,300 tons register can 
load at Natal (Rio Grande do Nord), down to a draft of 15 feet, 
with perfect safety, carrying as much as 1,500 to 1,600 tons 
dead weight of sugar on this draft of water. 

The bar has altered by the sand silting up in one direction, and 
thus deepening the channel in another, so that, from soundings 
recently taken, on entering the port nothing shallower than four 
fathoms of water at high spring tides was found. This may not 
always be relied on, but it goes to prove that there is much more 
water on the bar than is generally known by British shipowners 
and underwriters.’ 

The steamers of Messrs. T. and J. Harrison call regularly at 
Rio Grande, coming from and returning to Liverpool, wid 
Pernambuco. 

The river, at its mouth, is about 180 to 200 yards wide, facing 
north, between two points of the coral reef which runs along the 
coast ; much wider, of course, where it flows over the reef. 

There is a fort on the southern side, built on the reef, which i& 
visible from two to three miles off. 

The Federal Government have some harbour improvement 
scheme in view, but so far the works appear to have been limited 
to planting bushes and trees in the sand hills, to prevent the sand 
being swept by the wind into the channel at the bar. 

The town of Natal lies within half a mile of the mouth of the 
river, and steamers can load and discharge alongside the wares 
houses, the water being of ample depth, and quite still, at all 
tides, 

The principal danger of the bar lies in its S-like shape, which 
necessitates steaming at full speed, so that the ship may turn with 
rapidity and perfect certainty. Steamers of greater length than 
300 feet run a risk of going aground in the channel, just where 
the sea is breaking over the shallow part of the bar, otherwise 
this bar is far better than those of Penedo Aracaju and Estancia. 


THe Port Works oF MONTEVIDEO, 


A despatch, dated 27th March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. W. Baring, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Montevideo, enclosing copies of the report drawn up by the 
engineers, Messrs. Guérard and Kummer, on the subject of the 
Port of Montevideo. 

The copy of this report, which is too voluminous for publication 
in the “ Board of Trade Journal,” can be seen on application at 
the Commercial Department of tne Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall 
Gardens, 8, W., between the hours of 11 and 5. 
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Tue “ DeuTscHE BANK” IN CALCUTTA. 


A communication, dated 9th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Hon. C. Dundas, Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Hamburg, stating that the Deutsche Bank, which has 
its headquarters in Berlin, is going to establish at once a branch 
bank in Calcutta. 


Tue East Coast Route To MASHONALAND. 


With reference to an article on pp. 207-8 of the “Board o 
Trade Journal” for February 1896, respecting the East Coast 
route to Mashonaland, a communication has been received at the 
Board of Trade from the Agent-General of the Cape of Good 
Hope copy of a communication from the general manager 
of the Cape Government railways at Cape Town, in which it is 
affirmed that the Cape route to Mashonaland does not pass through 
a Foreign State as stated in the above article. 
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XV.—GENERAL TRADE NOTES, 


SHIPPING THROUGH THE Sugz CANAL. 


The “ Canal de Suez Bulletin,” in its issue for the 12th April 
last, gives detailed statistics of the shipping passing through the 
Canal in the year 1895, as compared with the two preceding 

ears. 
: From these figures it appears that the total number of British 
ships passing through the Canal in the year 1895 was 2,318, of a 
gross tonnage of 8,382,075 tons, as compared with 2,386 
{8,326,826 tons) in 1894 and 2,405 (7,977,728 tons) in 1893 

The percentage of British _ in the total gross tonnage of 
vessels passing through the Canal, which was 74 2 in 1893, fell to 
73°8 in 1894 and to 70°8 in 1895. 

Of vessels under the German flag, which, numerically speaking, 
rank next in importance, 314, of a gross tonnage of 977,029 tons, 
passed through the Canal in 1895, as compared with 296 (887,363 
tons) in 1894 and 272 (798,929 tons) in 1893. 

The percentage of German tonnage passing through the Canal 
has thus risen from 7:4 per cent. in 1893 to 7:9 per cent. in 1894 
and 8°3 per cent. in 1895. 

278 French vessels (1,005,051 tons) passed through the Canal 
in 1895, as compared with 185 (710,990 tons) in 1894 and 190 
(702,634 tons) in 1893. The percentage of French vessels, which 
fell from 6°6 in 1893 to 6’3 in 1894, rose again to 8°5 in 1895, 

Netherlands ranks next in importance in these statistics, 192 
vessels (497,903 tons) having passed through the Canal in 1895, 
as compared with 191 (484,570 tons) in 1894 and 178 (443,148 
tons) in 1893. 

The other countries which used the Canal in 1895 in the order 
of their importance are—Italy, Austria-Hungary, Norway, Russia, 
Turkey, Spain, United States, Portugal, Egypt, Japan, Sweden, 
Denmark, and China. 


According to the issue of the “ Bulletin” for 2nd May last, the 


number of ships passing through the canal during the month of 
February last was 276, of a gross tonnage of 970,066 tons, 258 
of which showed a tonnage of 868,714 tons. Of these vessels, 
171 were English (637,658 tons), 28 Italian (82,391 tons), 24 
German (82,100 tons), 18 French (68,677 tons), 17 Dutch (43,103 
tons), 7 Austro-Hungarian (23,411 tons), 5 Spanish (20,740 
tons), 2 Russian (8,148 tons), 3 Ottoman (2,614 tons), and 
1 Norwegian (1,224 tons). 


Tue Betrast Linen TRADE. 


According to the report of the Belfast Linen Trade Board, as 
published in the “Irish Textile Journal,” the condition of the 
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spinning trade in March remained unsatisfactory, values being 
slightly lower on the month. 

he demand for flax was of a very quiet character, and 
for yarns it was entirely confined to the purchase of small 
sorting-up lots as required from day to day. The demand for 
cloth was well sustained, both power and hand-loom manufacturers 
being well engage’. 

Trade with France and Germany shows further development, 
tie shipments for March being considerably in excess of same 
period last year; on French account, more than double the 
quantity was taken. 

Orders for the United States have keen comirg forward more 
slowly, and the improvement in the earlier part of the year has 
not been followed up. The quantities for the three months of the 
year were 17 per cent. less than for the same period of last year. 

Foreign West Indian trade is considerably less than at same 
period of 1895, the unsettled condition of the country being a 
great drawback. ‘The Australian trade continu’s to increase, and 
the Canadian demand for the quarter shows an improvement on 
last year. Mexico, Columbia, and the Argentine are ail looking 
better Except with the United States, West Indies, Spain, and. 
Brazil, all other markets appear as larger consumers. 

For the three months ended March 31 the total quantity of 
linen piece-goods exported from the United Kingdom was 5°6 per 
cent. less than in 1895, but values were 3°6 per cent. more, 


Tue Foreign TrapeE OF European Russia 1n 1895. 


According to the Austrian “Handels Museum” for April 
23, 1896, the foreign trade of European Russia amounted in the 
year 1895 toa total value of 1,180,395,000 roubles, the imports 
amounting to 489,365,000 roubles, and the exports to 691,030,006 
roubles, a3 against 515,236,000 roubles and 664,247,000 roubles 
respectively in 1894, and 421,956,000 roubles and 594,668,000 
roubles respectively in 1893. The import of provisions last year 
was valued at 67,651,000 roubles, as against 66,197,000 in 1894 ; 
that of raw and half-manufactured goods 282,345,000 roubles, as 
against 314,464,000; and cattle 2,883,000 roubles, as against 
2,734,000. Taken by weight the import of coal and peat 
amounted to 117,664,000 pouds (— 2,500,000), coke 6,605,000 
(—2,500,000), iron 13,720,000 (—1,850,000), steel 1,909,000 
(—301,000), steel rails 1,137,000 (4+584,000), machinery, with 
the exception of agricultural implements), 3,152,000 (+165 000), 
agricultural machinery 935,000 (—62,000), parts of machinery 
1,238,000 (+300,000). The figares above in brackets show the 
difference between the years 1895 and 1894, increase (+) 
decrease (— ). 

The diminution of the importation of coal is due to the 
development of the Russ‘an industry in this product; the 
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decreased importation, tor, of iron and steel is due to the progress 
made by the industrial trades of Russia. A considerable increase 

is met with in the impoit of steel rails, in consequence of the 
construction of so many railways in Russia. The import of 

agricultural machinery suffers from the high duties, for the 

lessening of which there has long been a pressing demand made in 

Russia. 

There were exported 237,093,000 pouds of wheat ( + 33,000,000), 
90,588,000 pouds of rye (+ 10,000,000), 66,438,000 pouds of 
oats (— 30,000,000), 107,876,000 pouds of barley (— 45,000,000), 
25,564,000 pouds of maize (— 2,300,000), 3,122,000 pouds of 
flour (— 400,000), raw sugar 2,839,000 pouds (+ 143,000), refined 
sugar 149,000 pouds (— 6,000), spirits 177,132,000 pouds 
(—53,290,000), flax 13,779,000 (45,000,000), hemp 13,361,000 
(—11,400,000), eggs 1,401,291,000 pruds (+454,000,000), petro- 
leum 50,178,000 pouds ( + 8,000,000), boards, laths, &, 25,922,000 
pouds ( 400,000). | 

The diminution in the export of oats and maize is due to the 
competition with other countries, which was more severe than 
in previous years. The export of sugar rose as the result of 
better yields from the beet. The export of spirits fell off in 
consequence of unfavourable conditions in the foreign markets. 
The export of petroleum finally rose as the result of a successful 
rivalry with America. In all, the excess of the exports over the 
imports was 201,665,000 roubles, as against 149,011,000 roubles 
in 1894. 


New Parent Law 1n Russia. 


A recent issue of Kuhlow’s states that, according to “ Wieck’s 
Gewerbe-Zeitung,” the Russian Government bas just completed a 
patent bill, which requires only the sanction of the Ozar to 
become a law. ‘This bill fixes the life of a patent at 12 years 
subject to the payment of an annual tax, which increases every 
year, amounting to 20, 30, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 300, 400, 
500, and 600 roubles for the 12th year. Thirty roubles have to 
be paid at the time of application, beside the tax for the first year. 
Of the taxes or application fee nothing is refunded. To indigent 
applicants a suspension of the tax for the first two years is 
granted, the application fee, however, must be paid at all events. 
The taxes have to be paid before the expiration of the two years’ 
respite, otherwise the patent is annulled. A patent is granted to 
the first applicant. Protests, which have to be filed with the 
courts, are considered within the first two years only, Notice has 
to be given to the authorities of transfers of patents, Supple- 
mentary patents must be filed within one year after the issue of 
the original patent. For a supplementary patent 30 roubles have 
to be paid at the time of application and 20 roubles after its 
being granted. A patent is annulled (1) after it has been in 
force for 12 years, (2) if the annual tax is not paid regularly, (3) 
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if it is not applied for, or the proof of it furnished, at the proper 
time, and (4) if on protest of third parties the courts declare 
the owner of the patent as not being entitled to it. After the 
expiration or annullation of a patent it becomes public property. 
The intentional imitation of an article protected by a patent 
constitutes a violation of the patent, even if a few immaterial 
changes have been made; the sale of such articles without con- 
sent of the patent owner constitutes an infringement of patent. 
Any person guilty of these offences is liable for damages as well 
as to a criminal prosecution. 


ExporTATION OF TIMBER FROM THE CAUCASUS. 


According to a communication of the French Consul at Tiflis 
published in the “ Moniteur Officiel du Commerce,” timber is 
chiefly exported from the Caucasus vid the ports of Poti and 
Batoum, and at certain more or less sheltered points along the 
coast, such as Sukhum, Otchemtchiry, Kodor, Adler, Anaklia and 
Bzib. 

The shipments at one time included boxwood, walnut, and 
oak, but are now confined more or less to walnut only. 

As regards boxwood especially, there is but a very small 
quantity left in accessible districts belonging to private persons, 
but the Russian Imperial Government preserves with jealous care 
all that is found in its domains, and for this reason, in spite of all 
representations, it has decided to do nothing with the magnificent 
forest of Bzib, which alone contains, perhaps, over 200,000 tons 
of boxwood. 

The fine oak trees have also almost entirely disappeared and 
are not to be found at less than 40 or 50 kiloms., in the interior of 
the forest ; and as roads are unknown, the expense of transport is 
such as to prohibit all idea of exportation. 

With regard to walnut, however, from 3,000 to 5,000 tons have 
been yearly sent to France and England. This movement, 
which shows a palpable decrease, is for the moment directed 
towards Germany vid Hamburg. 

‘The export dues on boxwood and walnut were formerly about 
10 kopecks gold per pond (36 lbs.); but in order to arrest the 
clearing of the forests, these dues have been raised for some years 
past to 30 kopecks per poud. 


Tue Export TRADE OF SWEDEN. 


The Austrian “Handel’s Museum” for April 23 states that 
during the past year, the export trade of Sweden has made 
considerable progress over the previous year in several respects. 
Thus there is an increase recorded of 18°7 million kilogs. in raw 
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and ballast iron ; 23 million kilogs. cast work ; 5°5 million kilogs. 
in iron hoops and bars; 26 million kilogs, in bar-iron; and 
1'8 million kilogs. in scrap iron. 

The export of copper rose in 1894 from 12,500 kiloge. to 
208,000 kilogs., and that of zinc from 24-8 millions to 33°3 million 
kilogs., while there was no important change in the export of 
timber, and that of lucifer matches rose from 13°3 million to 
15:2 million kilogs. Moreover, the value of the exports of 
machinery increased fiom 3°5 million krone in 1893, and 41 
millions in 1894, to 5,058,000 krone in 1895; the exjort of cotton 
yarns from 732,000 and 874,000 kilogs. to 1,037,000 kilogs. 
The export of woollen yarns is put down as 336,000 kilogs, as 
against 253,000 kilogs. in the previous year, 


BRITISH AND GERMAN TRADE witH Russia. 

A recent number of “ Kuhlow’s” notices a report prepared by 
the Dresden Chamber of Commerce from Russian statistics, 
which deals with the rivalry of British and German trade in 
Russia. After pointing out that in 1894 the value of the goods 
imported from European countries into Russia exceeded by 
92 million 1oubles the value of the imports for 1893, the report 
states that 45 per cent. of this increase is due to the extension of 
German trade, which has succeeded in ousting England from her 
former position at the head of the list of countries engaged in 
trade with Russia. As lately as 1893 the value of English 
imports exceeded that of the German imports by 11 miilion 
roubles, but in 1894 Germany imported goods into Russia for 
144 million roubles more than England. In the same way, the 
imports into Germany from Russia t.ave increased 11 per cent. 


GaLiciAN PerroLeuM GERMANY 

“ Kuhlow’s” states that Galician oil has now begun to compete 
with the American product in Germany. For the first time the 
export of refined petroleum from Austria-Hungary to Germany 
has been made possible by the decline in the price of the Galician 
crude oil, caused by the greatly increased production in that 
country. The price of Gaician crude was formerly 4 florins, 
but since the opening up of the great wells at Schodnica it has 
fallen below 2 florins. This made it possible to produce refined 
petroleum at a figure which allowed an export to Germany. In 
fact, several refineries, especially that at Pardubitz, Bohemia, 
have commenced to compete with the American petroleum in tLe 
German market and large quantities of refined oil have been 
exported already to Germany, mostly to Bavaria and Saxony, 
The Austriau railroads are assisting the refiners in their export 
trade by reducing the freight rates. Since lst November a 
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“specialiy reduced freight tariff for refine] petroleum and crude 


benzine has been in foree for the export to Bavaria. The export of 
crude oil to Germany is impossible at present, because the German 
import duty is the same on crude as on refined petroleum, 
namely, 6 marks (6s.) But as in Germany the desire becomes 
stealily stronger to supply the home demand by home production, 
that is refining, and to renounce the American oil, it may be 
possible that the import duty on crude will. be reduced so as to 
allow th: export of Austrian (Galician) crude oil to Germany. 


Srrike OF WHARF LABOURERS AT SWINEMUNDE. 


The Germin “ Reichs Anzeiger” of 8th May last states that, 
at a meeting of the wharf labourers on strike at Stettin, it was 
reported that the wharf labourers of Swinemiinde had declared 
themselves in union with them, and that cargoes destined for 
Stettia could no longer be discharged at Swinemiinde. (See p. 578 
of Extracts from Diplomatic and Consular Reports.) 


New InpustTriat EstTaBLisHMENT IN ITALY. 


The French Consul-General at Milan reports, according to the 
“Moniteur Officiel du Commerce,” that a new metallurgical 
establishment has just been set up in the suburbs of Brescia by 
Messrs. Cremona and Tabladini for the manufacture of :— 

1, Irun, steel, copper, bronze, and nickel locksmith’s work— 
such as locks, bolts, hinges, and various articles for the fittings of 
furniture, doors, and window sashes. 7 

2, Household and domestic articles. 

Italy had been hitherto dependent on other countries for these 
various goods, especially Germany, which has taken the place of 
France since 1887. 

The new establishment appears to have machinery, capital, and 
a staff which will enable it to gradually reduce the German 
importations of the above articles and retail them itself to the 
public at a saving of 25 per cent. 


ANTHRACITE IN ROUMANIA, 


The Belgian Consul at Craiova writes to the “ Bulletin Com- 
mercial” etating that recent mining explorations in the district 
of Gorgin (Roumania) have Jed to the discovery of an extensive 
bed of anthracite apparently of good quality. syndicate, com- 
posed of English capitalists, has been formed for the working of 
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this bed on a large scaie. Although the undertaking has only 
lately been set on foot 30 tons of anthracite are daily extracted 
from the mine. 


Tne Drainine or Lake Copars (GREECE). 

The “ Bulletin Commercial” states that the Belgian Legation 
at Athens has issued an interesting report on the draining of Lake 
Copais, containing a description of the enormous works under- 
taken by the French “Company for the Draining and Exploita- 
tion of Lake Copais,” and completed three years ago by the 
« Lake Copais Company, Limited.” 

The total surface drained is about 24,000 hectares (hectare= 
247 acres), of which 7,000 hectares are already cultivated by the 
peasants of the surrounding villages; 2,500 hectares are pro- 
visionally occupied by proprietors of the neighbourhood, 400 
hectares serve for experiments in cultivation and form the basis 
of a large model farm which the Lake Copais Company is creat- 
ing, and the rest, over 14,000 hectares, is partly covered with 
reeds and partly serves as pasture. The report also treats of the 
conditions of leasing the land, the results of the experimental 
cultivations, the salubrity of the district, &. 


TRADE OF UNITED STATES WITH CuBA, 


The “ Baltimore Journal of Commerce ” states that the values 
of the principal articles imported into the United States from 
Cuba in 1895 were:—Ban:nas, 582,986 dole. ; oranges, 72,394 
dols. ; sugar, 36,544,252 dols. ; tobacco, 9,222,977 dole. ; maho- 
gavy, 987,307 dols.; total, 51,652,125 dols., against 76,413,131 
dols. the previous year. As regards exports to Cuba in 1895 
the figures were, agricultural implements, 52,708 dols.; books, 
&c., 21,940 dols.; corn, 100,843 dols.; wheat flour, 962,944 
dols.; carriages, &c., 88,338 dvlz.; coal, 891,208 douls, ; cotton 
goods, 72,060 dols.; fruits and nuts, 60,321 dols.; hardware, 
190,042 dols.; iron and steel, 505,638 dols.; sewing machines, 
18,035 dole. ; leather, 7,107 dols.; naval stores, 16,738 dols. ; 
turpentine, 21,950 dols.; oils, 502,135 dols.; beef products, 
35,205 dols. ; hog products, 768,676 do!s. ; lard, 2,036,387 dols. ; 
lumber and manufacture, 651,480 dols.; small items, such as 
butter, cheese, seeds, cigarettes, &c.: total, 9,498,654 dols., 
against 17,186,835 dols. previous year. ‘The United States 
impoited from Spain 3,826,960 dols., and exported to Spain 
10,594,474. The eftect of the fighting in Cuba can be plainly 
seen in the reduced business with the island ast year. 


Raitway Construction 1x THE Unirep Sraves 1895. 


A recent number of the “ Railway Age” gives the details of 
railway construction in the United States in 1895, from which it 
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appears that 1,803 miles were added to the mileage of the previous 
year as against 1,948 added in 1894, and 2,635 added in 1893, 
Only one of the New England states contributed to the mileage 
of 1895. The middle Atlantic group added 184 miles on 29 lines, 
the central northern group built 285 miles on 37 lines, the 10 
southern states which are credited to the south Atlantic and gulf 
and Mississippi valley groups added 497 miles on 54 lines, but 
were surpassed by the 7 south-western states and territories, 
which built 524 miles on 28 lines. Only 3 of the 7 north- 
western states are in the list, giving 55 miles on 10 lines, while 
in the vast region of the 7 Pacific slope states and territories 
only 171 miles were added by 12 lines. Texas leads all with 
209 miles; Indian territory is second with 151 miles, and 
Pennsylvania third with 102 miles. No other state shows as 
much as 100 miles. 

As to the prospects for railway building in 1896 it is too early 
to give a detailed estimate, but it may be said that the outlook is 
better than it was a yearago. There are between 3,000 and 
4,000 miles of proposed roads on which work was in progress in 
1895 or for which contracts had been let, and many thousand 
miles more might be counted representing legitimate undertakings 
which sooner or later are likely to be carried out. If the general 
financial situation continues to improve, as now is the common 
expectation, railway building will receive a decided impulse. 


ConsUMPTION OF TEA IN THE UNITED STATEs. 


According to Calcutta “Capital,” since 1872 tea has passed 
the American customs free. Nevertheless the consumption is 
stationary. In 1895 it averaged 1°38 lb. per head of the popula- 
tion, considerably less than that reached in 1872. 

China still furnishes the bulk of the suppiy, and, indeed, is 
increasing her exports. In the year just past she sent nearly 
55,000,000 Ibs. to the States, Japan 37,000,000 lbs., while India 
is ignominiously classed with “all other countries in Asia” as 
furnishing only 867,000 lbs. Some Indian tea, of course, finds 
‘its way vid London, but the imports from that city into America 
were only 3,622,000 lbs. in 1895; and the figures of the last 
decade show a decided downward tendency. Prices have fallen 
steadily during the last 20 years, and are now ata point which 
appear to defy Indian competition. In 1813 the wholesale price 
of a pound of average tea imported into the States stood at 377 
cents. It is now 13°5 cents, 1°6 cents less than in 1894. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION oF Cyprus IN 1895. 


According to official returns published in the “ Cyprus 
Gazette,” the value of the merchandise imported into the island 
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in the 12 months ended 3lst December 1895 amounted to 
242,068/., the principal articles of import being cotton piece 
goods (30,558/.), woollen manufactures (16,931/.), cotton yarn 
(15,538/.), tobacco, raw and manufactured (17,593/.), timber 
(13,4301), and leather, unmanufactured (11,1712). 

With regard to the exports for the same period, the total value 
amounted to 274,608/., the chief articles being carobs (61,067/),. 
barley (29,6002), wheat (28,653/.), wine (23,822/.), and live 
animals (16,1322). 

During the same year 1,079 vessels, of a tonnage of 298,830 
tons, of which 219 were steam vessels representing 246,853 tons, 
were entered at the six chief ports of the island, and 1,085 vessels, 
of a tonnage of 299,455 tons, of which 218 were steam vessels 
representing 246,475 tons, were cleared at the same ports. 

The above are exclusive of vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
of the islard. 


CANADIAN Woop-Putr Inpusrry. 


The “ Canadian Gazette ” states that the Domi: ion Government 
has now under consideration a proposal which has often been 
urged upon Canada for an export duty of 2 dols, per cord upon 
pulp wood, so as to discourage the export of the raw material from 
Canada, and encourage its manufacture into pulp in Canadian 
mills. At present the United States tax on imported pulp is 
10 per cent., while pulp wood is free. A Canadian export duty 
would, it is claimed, induce the United States to remove their 
duty; this the Canadian Association think would give them 
control of the trade. At present Canada exports about 500,000 
cords of pulp wood yearly,so that the proposed export duty would, 
it was said, yield a revenue of 1,000,000 dols. annually. The 
exporters of pulp wood, of course, object to such an impost. 
As it is, they have their hands full, they say, to compete with 
the pulp wood sellers of Virginia and Maine. 

On the face of it, Canada is wise to encourage her own manu- 
facturers. Her expoits of the raw material, ie¢., pulp wood, 
i all of which gxs to the United States, have been as 
ollows :— 


Dols. 
1890 - - - 108,998 
1891 - - - - 219,458 
1892. - 386,092 
1893 - - - - 392,262 
1894 - - - 468,359 


These figures show a constantly increased export of raw material. 
The pulp wood exported in 1894 would be capable of producing 
mechanical pulp to the value of 400,000/. sterling, or about five 
times the value of the pulp wood now exported. If converted 
into chemical pulp the export value would be no less than 700,000/. 
sterling, 
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As it is, Canada is doing an increasing export trade in pulp as 
nell as in the wood. The exports of pulp stand thus :— 


Dols. 
1890 - - - 168,180 
1891 - - 280,619 
1892 - - 355,303 
1893 - 455,893 
1894 - 547,217 
1895 - - - 690,874 


These figures show also a steniy annual increase. 

The British demand for wood pulp is largely on the increase. 
The imports for 1895, for example, were of the value of 1,574,4001. 
(297,098 tons), an increase of 150,000/. over 1394. 

There is a further stage to which Canadian mills should carry 
this wood-pulp business, namely, to the stage of paper manufac- 
ture, The United Kingdom imported last year unprinted paper 
to the value of 2,046,106/., and strawboards, millboards, and 
wood-pulp boards to the value of 548,254/. The exports of paper 
from the United States were last year of the value of about 
500,000/. sterling. Canada, with her forest resources and 
unlimited water-power, should certainly take her place in the 
business. At present Great Britain looks chiefly to Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, and B:lgium for her imported unprinted paper. 


Tur NEWFOUNDLAND FIsHERIEs. 


The “Canadian Gazette” states that the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board has adopted certain rules and regulations which 
it intends to propose for confirmation at the next session of the 
Legislature These regulations provide among other things with 
regard to lvbsters, that capners must take out an annual licence ; 
that there be a close season froin August to April; that spearing 
and hooking be prohibited ; and for annual returns from the can- 
neries. As to herring, it is provided that none be taken for 
manure, or on Sunday. Cod traps are allowed, subject to a 
number of limitations. Fish required for scientific or breeding 
purposes may be taken at any time and by any method. 


1n Nova Scotia. 


According to the “ Monetary Times” the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Mines has some encouraging things to say respecting 
certain departments of minéral production in that province. For 
example, the gypsum, or plaster of Paris industry, is described 
as showing an increase during 1895, thoagh not yet having 
attained the high figure of a few years ago. The iron trade, 
though dull in common with other industries nearly all the year— 
total production 29,090 tons, principaliy from Londonderry and 
Ferrona—became more animated at the close, and the outlook is 
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now encouraging. The yield of gold was 22,112 ounces from 
37 mines; and 58,082 tons of quartz was crushed. 

The actual production of coal at the Nova Scotia Mines is not 
given, but the sales show a decline of 188,000 tons, or about 
9 per cent. compared with the previous year. Increased sales 
to New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and the West Indies, 
are shown, but less was sold at home, and less sent to Quebec and 
the United States. 


Tar AGRICULTURAL Resources or BritisH COLUMBLA. 


According to an article in a recent number of the “ Canadian 
Gazette” the agricultural resources of British Columbia are 
somewhat limited, yet there are many millions of acres still open for 
pre-emption. It will be admitted that a country where farming 
lands are limited, so long as there is enough of them, must ‘be a 
good country to make a home in. The immense mineral and 
other natural resources of the province are now attracting men by 
thousands within its borders. This means a market for al! that 
the agriculturists can produce. The land that is open for pre- 
emption is not the most convenient to market centres, or just as 
desirable as it might be in every respect, but for those with small 
means they are obliged to start ina small way. In every section 
of the province, however, there are farms of 160 acres, or even 
from 20 acres upwards, that can be purchased at prices varying 


from $ dols. per acre. Scores of people have taken up land, not — 


for a home, but being on the ground in time they saw a chance 
of making a snug sum by doing the required improvements, and 
obtaining a Crown grant to the land. ‘There are thousands in 
British Columbia thus situated, the majority of them single men, 
who are willing to sell at a low figure. 

To those who have some capital there is no better chance any- 


where than in British Columbia’s mountain valleys. In many 
cases men who came there without any capital whatever are now 
well-to-do farmers, Settlers are coming in every day, and going 
into good positions the next. British Columbia can show the 
most remarkable yields in grain and field produce generally that 
can be produced in the world, whilst the size that fruit attains 
can scarcely be believed unless seen with one’s own eyes. It does 
not cost a great deal to start farming and fruit growing in British 
Columbia. Good work horses can be purchased from 40 dols, 
upwards ; waggon, about 75 dols.; harness, 30 dols.; plough, 
20 dols.; and other agricultural implements in proportion. A 
little capital is an absolute necessity for anyone thinking of 
embarking in farming. Less than 500 dols. would not be desirable, 
nor safe to start in with; farmers who have applied themselves 
to their avocation are to-day in comfortable circumstances, 
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Tue Route OF THE UGanpa RaiLway. 


The “Times of India,” in a notice on the protective force 
which left India in March for Mombassa in connection with the 
construction of the Uganda Railway, states that it is believed that 
there will be a considerable amount of fighting, especially when 
the railway construction works have been pushed on towards the 
uplands, where the slave traders may give some trouble. For the 
first 140 miles of the new track it is not likely that many Arabs 
will be encouatered, and the country is a tolerably easy one. 
The last 58 or 60 miles of this march are across the waterless 
desert of Taro, and the next 50 miles, from Tzaro to Kibwesi, is 
part of the dreaded tsetse flybe!t. The people here are known as the 
Wakamba, and will give no trouble— a foriunate circumstance in 
view of the fact that all the country is covered with mimosa bush, 
in which a hostile army could easily ambush. So far and for 
40 miles beyond this point the railway will follow the Caravan 
route. Avoiding the trading station of Machako it will branch 
slightly southwards across prairie land, and rejoin the Caravan 
route at a point near Kikuyu, passing in the meantime through 
the country of the Masais, with whom there will probably be a 
sharp encounter. The route sofaras Kikuyu isa very gradual rise 
to a height of about 6,000 feet. Then there is a further rise of 600 
in 10 miles, and then another 50 miles of easy prairie country 
till Eldoma is reache!}, about 470 miles from the coast. Here 
there is a 1ayine some 300 feet across, and about the same 
distance deep. Beyond the ravine the route rises again and 
traverses the forest «f Subuyu, the home of the Wadurobo tribe 
of elephant-hunting savages. These are a very wild race, and 
may give trouble, but no scrivus difficulty is expected. The 
rest of the country is healthy and for the most part anything but 
difficult frum an engineering point of view; so that excluding 
60 miles of desert, very trying in the hot weather, and 50 miles 
of the tsetse fly country, the expedition has nothing to dread in 
the way of climatic influences. Messrs. Grindlay, Groom and 
Company, it may be mentioned, have been appointed by (iovern- 
ment as the Agents in India of the new railway. 


RevENvE Returns or Care Couoxy. 


A communication, dated April 9 last, has been received from 
the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing a copy 
of the “‘ Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette,” containing 
comparative statements, from which it appears that the revenue 
received in the month of February last was 557,3791., showing a 
net increase cf 178,397. on the corresponding amount for 1895. 
For the eight months, July—February 1892-6, it amounted to 
4,398,163/., showirg a net increase of 971,98¥/. on the amount 


for the corresponding period of 1894-95. 
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TRADE OF THE CAPE. 


A communication, dated April 9 last, has been received from 
the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing extracts 
from the “ Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette,” of March 
10 last, from which it appears that the value of the imports into 
the Colony for the two months ended February 2y, 1896, 
including specie, amounted to 3,599,896/., as compared with 
2,634,934/. for the corresponding period of 1895. 

With regard to the exports, the total value for the two months 
ended February 29, 1896, including specie, was 2,494,291/, as 
compared with 2,468,121/. for a like period in 1895. 


Rartway Trarric Earntnes or Carr Corony. 

The “ Cape of Good Hope Gazette” for the 13th March last 
publishes a statement from which it appears that the traffic 
earnings on Cape Government railways for the month of January 
last were 295,368/., as compared with 231,360/. in January 1895. 


Progectep Licht RatiLway 1n British Norts Borneo. 


1» 


The “ London and China Telegraph” states that, according to 
the “ British North Borneo Herald,” Mr. Henry Walker, com- 
missioner of land in British North Borneo, was recently instructed 
to make an estimate of the cost of running a light railway across 
the company’s territory from Sipitong, in Brunei Bay, to Tenom, 
a distance of 52 miles, whence there is river carriage to Sandakan 
on the east coast. He has given the cost ata little over 1,000/. 
per mile. The line is to cross the Padas river and run down the 
Penotal gorge. It is hoped that the North Borneo Company will 
be able to find the money to carry out the work, which will open 
up a large district suitable for planting and containing much 
produce. 


TRADE OF AUSTRALASIA IN 1895. 
The Melbourne “ Journal of Commerce” publishes the follow- 
ing tabular statement concerning the trade of certain Australasian 
Colonies for the year 1895 as compared with 1894 :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Colony. 
1894, 1895. 1894. 1895. 
£ 

Victoria - - - | 12,470,599 12,472,344 14,026,546 14,547,732 
New South Wales - - | 15,801,641 15,992,415 20,577,873 21,934,785 
Queensland - 4,264,635 5,334,273 8,402,646 8,714,701 
South Australia - -| 6,226,699 5,585,599 7,301,774 7,177,038 
Tasmania - - 979,676 1,094,456 1,489,041 1,373,063 
New Zealand - - -| 6,788,863 6,399,722 9,239,277 8,556,505 

Total - | 46,582,113 | 46,878,809 | 61,037,157 | 62,303,824 
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The aggregates show an increase of 346,705/. in imports, and 
an increase of 1,266,667/. in exports. It must be borne in mind 
that the returns include intercolonial trade, which may roughly 


be said to be close upon 50 per cent. The excess in importe, 
however, may be regarled with satisfaction. 


Propucrion or GOLD IN AUSTRALASIA IN 1895. 

The “Australasian Trade Review” states that, according to 
latest computations, the gold yield of the Australasian colonies last 
year was 2,350,562 ozs., as against 2,243,634 ozs. in 1894, show- 
ing an increase of 106,928 ozs. The increase was shared by five 
out of the seven colonies, Queensland and Tasmania being the 
only members of the group which showed decreases. The 
following table gives the tota!s as nearly as they can be at 
present ascertained, with increases and decreases :— 


; + Increase. 
. 1 4, | 
Colony: 89 1895 
Ozs | Ozs. Ozs. 
Victoria* - 716,955 | 740,086 + 23,131 
New South Wales - 324,787 | 360,165 + 35,378 
Queensland - 679,511 | 623,000 — 56,511 
South Australiat - - - 35,844 47,343 + 11,499 
Tasmania - ~ - 57,873 54,964 — 2,909 
Western Australia -  - - 207,131 231,513 + 24,382 
New Zealand - ee ae 221,533 293,491 + 71,958 
Total -| 9,943,631 | 2,850,562 
Net increase - 106,928 
* Mining Department’s Estimates. t+ Received at Sydney and Melbourne Mints. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN AUSTRALIA, 


The “ Engineering and Mining Journal” in an article on rail- 
road construction in Australia states that in West Australia 
railroad construction has been ingeriously reduced to a very low 
figure by the contractors. Last year tenders were invited for 
the construction of a railway from Mullewa to Cue, to open up 
the Murchison and Yalgoo coal-fields. The railway was to be 
about 196 miles in length, and in the middle of December the 
contract was awarded at 84,535/. (about 431/. per mile), and this 
is not the first experiment in West Australia at constructing 


railways at almost incredibly low prices. Some months ago 


a firm undertook to construct a railway from Southern Cross, 
the then terminus, to Coolgardie, a distance of 115 miles,and the 
contract worked out at 560/. per mile, including station buildings, 
goods sheds, and, indeed, everything except rails and the fasten- 
ings. This was 310/. per mile under the lowest price on record, 
and now the Cue contract has been placed at 129/. per mile lees, 
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How can contractors build railways fit to travel upon at such 
a price? It is managed in this way. The railway toward Cool- 
gardie was opened in January to Woolgangh, roughly speaking, 
80 miles beyond Southern Cross and 40 miles from Coolgardie. 
The contractors will hand over the first balf of the line at the 
end of the month, but they will operate the remaining 60 miles 
on their own account until next September. This is the whole 
explanation. Trains are now running to the outskirts of Cool- 
gardie, and the contractors will have nine months’ traffic receipts 
to set off against the absolute loss they sustain on the construction 


of the line, A correspondent writing from Perth, the capital of 


West Australia, states that it would have caused no surprise had 
the lowest tender for the Cue contract been 200,000/. ‘The 
actual tender at 84,535/. is obviously based on very large receipts 
from traffic during construct’‘on. At the present time the business 
on the Cue road is much smaller than on the Coolgardie, though 
every month it is increasing. 

The low cost of construction has rendered it a comparatively 
simple matter to make the railways of West Australia pay a high 
amount of interest on the capital invested. It was not always 
thus, for in 1889, when 188 miles were in operation, the gross 
earnings were 6,500/. less than the working expenses. In 
succeeding years a gradually increasing balance of revenue was 
shown, until for the financial year ending June 30th last the 
return was 5°44 per cent., a much greater return than is yielded 
by the railways in other parts of Australasia. ‘The average cost 
of construction of West Australian railways is 3,804/. per mile. 
The cost of the railways of the other colonies are :—Queensland, 


6,902/.; South Australia, 7,2972; New Zealand, 7,771/. ; 
Tasmania, 8,3821.; Victoria, 12,570/.; New South Wales, 14,3351. 
As regards the percentage of working expenses to receipts, the 
figures, 61°50, show that there is room for economy. New South 
Wales, with a percentage of 56°58, stands the best of all the 
colonies with respect to this. ‘Tasmania makes a most miserable 
showing as regards her railways. She swallows up 85:02 per 
cent. of her gross receipts in working expenses, and her return 


upon railways is 061 per cent. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 1N THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 
( AUSTRALIA). 

The “ Adelaide Observer,” in a recent nctice on the trade and 
industry of the Northern Territory of Australia for 1895 states 
that, according to the “Northern Territory Times,’ the total 
staple exports on the whole show a falling off in value of 38,6741, 
more than two-thirds of which is accounted for by the shrinkage 
in .the cattle trade. Revenue has increased by 424/., imports 
show the insignificant decrease of 3,787/., and on total exports 
there is a decline of 51,3152 With regard to population con- 
siderations it is shown by the returns that during the year 453 
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persons arrived and 356 departed against 223 arrivals and 410 
departures for 1894. 

An industry which has progressed vigorously is that of fishing 
for pearl shell in the waters adjacent to Port Darwin. Including 
the nine luggers and schooner of the Pearling and Trading 
Company, upwards of 20 boats were occupied on the shelling 
grounds, chiefly raising shell from the known bels. The result 
was a total take of 1723 tons, valued at 12,985/., as against 111 tons, 
valued at 8,618/. for 1894, the difference averaging about 5 tons 
per month. Of course the above valuation does not include the 
pearls found, some of which were of considerable worth. The 
prospects of this industrial pursuit are in the highest degree 
cheering. 

The principal returns affecting the pastoral industry have 
reference to the export of cattle, horses, sheep, wool, hides, and 
horns. These in the azgregate have an export value of 51,0381., 
of which the trade in live cattle was responsible for 39,190/. 
There was a very marked falling off in the operations of 1895 
compared with the previous year, the figures being—for 1894, 
28,607 head, valued at 66,559/.; for 1895, 13,896 head, valued 
at 39,1907. A monetary deficit of 27,3691. is here shown, 
together with the decrease of 14,711 in the number of cattle sent 
out of the colony. As to horses, the number exported in 1895 was 
1,230, against 1,424 in 1894, the decrease in stated value being 
3,0471. Wool remains much about the same as in the previous 
year, and the other items, such as sheep, hides, and horns, 
compare favourably with the records of 1894. 

Turning now to the mining industry, the Customs returns 
indicate rather,a downward trend. The export of gold has 
unfortunately not been well maintained, but the deficiency may 
safely be attributed to the suspension of work which was brought 
about late in the year through the negotiations for the sale 
of six producing claims. During 1895 the colony exported 
29,581 oz. of gold, of avalue 102,734, whilst for the previous 
year the output was 31,5434 ozs., valued at 109,3921., the com- 
parison show a failing off in quantity of 1,962 oz. and in 
value of 6,658/. The most notable discovery was the finding of 
the new goldfield, Wandi, which, though promising well, is not 
safficiently long established to enable an accurate opinion to be 
formed as to its probable future. Another important development 
is visible at Brock’s Creek, where an English proprietary 
has been for some months past laying the foundation 
for a going concern. In the south the mica fields have 
produced mica less by a valuation of 2,169/. than in 1894, being 
a decline of nearly half the trade. Copper also shows a heavy 
drop, but the export of tin improved by a value of 664/. 

In agricultural matters there is no particularly noticeable sign 
of progress. The products grown are entirely for local consump- 
tion, and are the result of gardeners’ operations only. 
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PopuLaTION OF VICTORIA IN 1895. 


_ According to the official report on the movement of population 
in the colony of Victoria, issued from the office of the Government 
Statist, and published in the “Australian Trade Review,” the 


following statement shows the estimated population of Victoria on 
31st December 1895 :— 


1895. Males. Fenales. Total. 

Births - - 17,408 16,311 83,719 

Arrivals by sea - 55,481 25,718 81,199 

Total increase . - 72,889 42,029 114,918 

Deaths - - - - 8,905 6,726 15,631 

Departure by sea - - - 60,061 28,825 88,886 

Unrecorded departures (estimated ) 6,007 1,728 7,785 

Total decrease 74,973 87,279 112,252 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 

during the year . - — 2,084 + 4,750 + 2,666 
Estimated population on 31st De- 

cember 1895 - - - 605,176 576,593 1,181,769 


During the year 1895 the births registered numbered 33,719, 
or 539 fewer, and the deaths recorded 15,631, or 201 more, than 
in the previous year. The excess of births over deaths was thus 
18,088, viz., 8,503 of males and 9,585 of females, as compared 
with 18,828 in 1894, 

The recorded arrivals by sea numbered 81,199, but, as the 
recorded departures by sea numbered 88,886, there was an 
apparent loss by net emigration of 7,687, of which 4,580 was of 
males, and 3,107 of females. Allowing for unrecorded departures 
by sea, however, the estimated total loss by emigration is believed 
to have been 15,422. This is greater than in 1894 by 1,691, than 
in 1893 by 2,011, or than in 1892 by 3,137 ; the total loss in the 
four years having amounted to 54,849. 


Ture oF NEw ZEALAND. 


According to the “ New Zealand Trade Review,” the population 
of New Zealand on the 31st December 1895, is estimated at 
698,706, inclusive of 4,150 Chinese, but exclusive of Maoris. As 
the births and deaths of the Maoris are not registered, no estimate 
of their numbers is obtainable except on the taking of a census. 
The census of 1891 gave their number as 41,993. 
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XVI—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Blackburn.—The usual monthly meeting of the Chamber was 
held on April 29 last, Mr. H. Harrison in the chair. 

The secretary read a letter from the Foreign Office, in reply 
to the Chamber’s request that all woven fabrics sent by Consuls 
to the Foreign Office should be forwarded to Blackburn, to be 
examined by the members of the Chamber and the trade, and in this 
the Marquis of Salisbury stated that they received very few of 
such samples, but the authorities hoped that, with the assistance of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, arrangements would be 
made for the receipt and proper distribution, for exhibition, of 
more of these samples. 

In reporting upon the Commercial Mission to China, the pre- 
sident said that throughout the country it was being regarded with 
great interest and generally approved. They had decided to send 
two experts, and were awaiting the arrival in London of a gentle- 
man who, if he would accept the post, would make an admirable 
head for the mission. 

It was also announced that the Darwen Weavers’ and Winders’ 
Association had decided to make a grant of 201. a year for 
three years towards the cost of the mission, and the Bury, 
Radcliffe and District Weavers’ Association 10]. a year for three 
years, for the same object. 

Railway rates and the Indian import duties were also referred 
to, and the president delivered an address on the state of trade. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the Council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce was held on April 29 last, Mr. T. A. 
Duncan in the chair. 

The Secretary made a statement to the Council summarising 
the effect of correspondence with the Postmaster-General on the 
subject of parcel-postage rates to foreign countries. He said he 
was informed that it was found wore advantageous to send parcels 
from England to Germany for the purpose of being sent from 
Germany to other foreign countries by German post, instead of 
sending them direct from England to their destination. 

The President moved the reference of a letter from the Halifax 
Chamber of Commerce, enclosing a resolution on the subject of 
the presence of tar in wool, to the Wool Supply Committee. He 
also suggested that the question of the presence of lumps of dirt 
and tags in home-growa wool should be referred to the same 
committee, remarking that there was great carelessness in this 
matter on the part of farmers, in some districts especially. He 
thought many of them must be unaware that it was illegal to 
wind wool in that condition. 

Mr. G. Hoffman stated that, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at the Jast annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, a letter had been sent to Lord Salisbury asking 
him to instruct British Consular officers abroad to send home 
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samples of goods from places where they were resident, with 
particulars of interest to Britisl merchants and manufacturers. 
In reply Lord Salisbury had pointed out that the question of cost 
had a goo: deal to do with the possibility or impossibility of carry- 
ing it out, and asked for a more specific statement as to what 
would interest various chambers of commerce. He suggested 
that each chamber should consider carefully what samples might 
really be of great interest to it. 

The matter was referred to the Tariff Committee. 

Other matters discussed were The Education Bill and Half- 
Time Employment, Horseless Carriages, and The Finances of 
the Chamber. 

Bristol.—The monthly meeting of the Council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 29th April last. The 
chief business transacted referred to the election of a new President 
and of the various committees of the Chamber (Docks and Ship- 
ping, Railways, Finance, Parliamentary, &c.). 

The following resolution was carried with regard to the accom- 
modation for coasters :—“ That a letter be addressed to the Docks 
** Committee by the council of this Chamber, urging that greater 
** facilities should be afforded for extending the shed accommo- 
“ dation at this port for the convenience of coasting vessels 
* regularly trading to and from Bristol, in order that the impor- 
“ tant trades affected may not be diverted to other competing 
ports.” 

ahaa monthly meeting of the directors of the Dundee 
Chamber was held on 7th May last, Mr. John Ogilvy in the 
chair. 

It was intimated that the deferred Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce for the Empire would hold its sittings in London in 
the week beginning 8th June. The Dundee Chamber had 
accepted an invitation to be present, and would be represented by 
the President and other members. A circular had been received 
with reference to the subject of freights to South Africa, and also 
a form of charter and bill of ladin for the coal trade. The latter 
was remitted to the Shipping Committee. It was agreed to 
support the Manchester Manufacturers’ Association in their 
opposition to the Truck Bill now before Parliament, it being stated 
that the application of the measure to the textile factories was 
uncalled for, and would be perfectly unworkable. The Secretary 
was instructed to communicate with the lucal members of Parlia- 
ment, and ask them to oppose the Bill. 

The reply of the Indian Government to resolutions forwarded 
by the Chamber at the beginning of the year with reference to the 
working hours in India was read. 

Halifax.—A monthly meeting of the Halifax Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 29th April last, Mr. Sutcliffe 
presiding. 

The General Purposes Committee reported in favour of the Light 
Railways Bill.—Mr. James Booth, moving the adoption of the 
report, said, however, that a very large amount had to be expended 
in order to obtain the line of railway up to the upper part of 
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Halifax, although it was only 3} miles in length, and was un- 
opposed, and was, of course, for the benefit of the public. In the 
memorial they should suggest also that the benefits of some of the 
provisions of the bill be extended to industrial districts. 

In answer to the circular sent out by the secretary of the 
Halifax Chamber, calling attention to the practice of marking 
sheep with tar, a communication had been received from the 
Colonial Office stating that Mr. Chamberlain’s attention had been 
called to the drawbacks occasioned to spinners and manufacturers. 
owing to the use of tar and similar substances in the marking of 
sheep: and a copy of the letter from the secretary of the Halifax 
Chamber would be communicated to the Governors of the 
Australian and South African colonies and the Falkland Islands, 
and to the Governor-General of Canada and the High Commis- 
sioner of Cyprus. 


Leeds—The monthly meeting of the Council of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce was held on April 29 last, Mr. J. Peate 
in the chair. 

At the meeting of the Associated Chambers in London last 
month a resolution in favour of the metric system was agreed to, 
on the initiative of the Leeds Chamber, and the Secretary now 
read a memorial upon the subject which he had prepared, and 
which would be presented by the Associated Chambers to the 
Government. The memorial was adopted. Another resolution 
adopted at the same meeting, on the motion of the Leeds Chamber, 
had reference to a trade route from Burmah to China. On this 
subject it is intended that a deputation should wait upon the 
Government, and the President, ex-President (Mr. Slater), 
Mr. J. W. Williams, and Mr. Holt Hallett were selected to represent 
the Chamber on the deputation. Some conversation took place 
with regard to the relation of British Consuls to British trade in 
foreign countries, and delegates were appointed to attend the 
meeting of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, to be held in 
London in June. 


Liverpool—A meeting of the African Trade Section of the 
Liverpool Chamber of [noite was recently held under the 
presidency of Mr. Ellis Edwards. 

Several letters from the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for the Colonies, were read, having reference 
to the transit duties and drawbacks on spirits at Jagos, the 
affairs of Ashanti, the Lagos Bar, the mortality on the west 
coast, and the water supply on the Gold Coast and at Lagos. 

With reference to the mortality on the Gold Coast, Mr. 
Chamberlain writes: “I have noticed with great regret that the 
“* mortality among the European officials has again been ex- 
 ceptionally heavy durirg the last three months, and that whilst 
“ the deaths last year occurred on the windward coast, the 
** mortality is now greatest on the leeward coast, so that no 
** portion of the colony appears to enjoy immunity in this respect. 
* { fear that there is no possibility of finding a healthier spot than 
* Accra for the headquarters of the Government, even if it were 
“ now possible to make another change; and that the persons 
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* employed on public works (among whom the mortality appears 
“ to be highest) must always be exposed to more risk of fever 
“ than other persons. But I request that you will consider 
“ whether anything can be done to improve the conditions of 
** life on the coast, and that you will furnish me with a report on 
“ the question. Ashanti and the Gold Coast are likely to be the 
** scene of extended tirade and operations for railway and other 
“ works, and I am anxious that nothing should be left undone to 
“ lessen the mortality among those engaged.” 

With regard to Lagos railways, a letter from the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, referring to the recent conference 
between representatives of the African sections of both Chambers, 
was considered by the committee, and it was agreed to recommend 
that diagram 34, in the report of the survey, approved by the 
conference, should be carried out, This scheme shows a group 
of lines which will accommodate Abeokuta and Ibadan, with one 
terminus at Lagos. The lines are from Lagos to Abeokuta, 
with a branch from Otta to Llaio, which branch in the opinion of 
the committee can be dispensed with for the present. Another 
section of the line diverges from the main line near Lagos, and 
goes vidi Shagamo to Ibadan, and as Abeokuta has the advantage 
of direct water communication with Lagos, it is the opinion of 
the committee that the line vid Shagamo to Ibadan should be 
proceeded with as soon as the section to Otta, now in progress, 
is constructed. 

The annual meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
was held on April 29 Tat, Mr, Charles McArthur in the chair. 

» The President in a long address reviewed the work of the 
Chamber for the previous 12 months, referring especially to the 
settlement in Ashanti, the opening up of South-West China, the 
measures for the relief of agricultural distress, and the reduction 
in the rates and dues levied by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. McArthur 
on the expiration of the fourth year of his term of office as 
president. 


Manchester.—A quarterly meeting of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce was held on May 4 last, at which the president, 
Mr, W. H. Holland, delivered a long address reviewing the state 
of trade during the past three months. 


Nottingham.—A meeting of the council of the Nottingham 
— was held on May 4 last, Mr. George Wigley in the 
chair, 

A letter was read from the Self Propelled Traffic Association, 
enclosing copies of resolutions which had been passed in regard to 
this matter. On the motion of Mr, Davey, it was decided to use 
the influence of the Chamber in the direction of getting the 
maximum weight increased to four tons. A communication was 
also received froin the Walsall Chamber on the same subject. 

The quarterly report, to be presented to a quarterly meeting 
of the members to be held at the close of the meeting of the 
council of the Chamber, was then read. 
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The report was merely a recapitulation of the business trans- 
acted by the members of the council at their meetings during the 
past quarter. 


Other matters referred to were the Education Bill and the 
proposal as to a conditioning house for cotton. 

Oldham—The monthly meeting of the Oldham Chamber 
* Commerce was held on April 9 last, Mr. A. Emmott in the 

air. 

A letter was read by the Secretary from the Blackburn 
Chamber of Commerce, on the subject of the commercial mission 
to China, a matter which has been previously referred to in the 
Chamber. The Blackburn Chamber said the matter was of 
great and far-reaching consequence to Lancashire, and there 
would be no further delay in organising and despatching the 
mission. Mr. Emmott said the mission was certainly one of great 
importance, and he had sent his subscription. Mr. Joseph lets 
said that gave him an ©P rtunity of recommending the suggestion 
made by Mr. Ascroft, M.P., at their annual dinner, that their 
subscription was rather low and might be increased with advantage. 
This was a good time to suggest by a circular to all the 
subscribers of the Chamber and to othors that it was desirable 
to support this movement, and that they should give to that 
mission the same subscription as they gave to that Chamber 
for three years. That would realise 500/., or 10 per cent. of the 
total cost, which, is his opinion, would not be too much for 
Oldham’s share in the work. In the course of the discussion 
which ensued, Mr. E. Mellor said the members of his society (the 
Operative Spinners’) had the question before them, and would 
probably do something upon it. It transpired that the same 
communication as the Chamber had received had been sent to 
the various companies and firms in the district, and it was 
decided eventually to circularise all the members of the Chamber, 
and all the owners of mills who were not members, in respect to 
the mission, expressing the opinion that they should subscribe at 
least each. 

Other questions referred to were the Companies’ Bill, the yarn 
contracts question, and the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce 
the Empire. 


Sheffield.—A meeting of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce 
was held on April 14 last, Mr. 8. E. Howell presiding. 

A letter was read conveying information as to the proposed 
adoption of the metric system in Russia, and suggesting that the 
Chamber should receive a report in reference to the position of 
the matter in that country. 

A letter from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was also read, 
pointing out that there had been no substantial reduction in the 
cost of telegrams between Great Britain and India for many 
years past. The letter contained statistics showing that with 
regard to the Australasian colonies a reduction of from 9s, 4d. to 
4s. 9d. had resulted in practically doubling the number of words 
telegraphed, and raising the value of the traffic in similar pro- 
portion. It was also pointed out that in connection with 
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telegraphic communication with South Africa, a reduction of 
from 8s. 9d, to 5s, a word had come into force. The matter 
having been considered, the secretary was instructed to write to 
the Bengal Chamber, making inquiries as to the authority of the 
statistics quoted, and inviting suggestions as to how the Sheffield 
Chamber might best assist the Bengal Chamber in their attempt 
to reduce the telegraphic rates in question. 

The Chamber discussed a number of other matters of interest, 
including the question of the attitude of the French Government 


towards commercial treaties between Madagascar and this country, 
and the United States. 


Walsall—aA meeting of the Council of the Walsall and District 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 27th April last, 
Mr. E. J. Shaw, president, in the chair. 

The President remarked that there was at present sitting a 
Select Committee upon the use of petroleum lamps. Witnesses 
were being heard from all parts of the kingdom, but they were 
mostly professional men—chemists and captains of fire brigades 
and others not closely connected with the manufacture of lamps. 
To much of this evidence manufacturers were taking strong 
exception as affording example of how a large industry might be 
very injuriously affected by such testimony. Propositions of the 
most drastic kind were put forward, and it was even suggested 
that a Secretary of State should have the power of drawing up a 
code regulating the manufacture of lamps during any one year 
from the 1st January, though for the next year he might totally 
change his pattern, and thus manufacturers would have on their 
hands all the appliances and plant they had provided. Personally 
he thought that very much more was made of lamp accidents than 
should be, and that newspapers boomed every mishap in a 
mysterious way. He thought it was time that something should 
be said in favour of lamps. In Walsall there were 10,000 people 
burning them, and yet there were practically no lamp accidents. 
He had written on the point to other towns, and found that in 
many, such as Congleton and Lichfield, there had been absolutely 
n lamp accidents whatever during the last 12 months. He com- 
plained that one official of the London County Oouncil should 
have gone out of his way to recommend a particular lamp, 
whereas there were millions of lamps just as cheap and safe, being © 
turned out every day. He hoped the Chamber would take ad- 
vantage of the locus standi so accredited to them before the Select 
Committee, and assist the manufacturers in giving evidence on a 
matter affecting the industry of 10,000 or 15,000 people. He 
added that the evidence of Superintendent Tozer, of Birmingham, 
was very straightforward, and to the effect that in that city, with 
a population of 400,000, there were last year only 16 lamp 
accidents, and many of these were due to drunkenness and 
violence. 

Other subjects discussed were the commercial examinations, the 
Leicester Trade Union Circular, and the Locomotives on 
Highways Bill. 
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XVIIL—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the Five Years 1890-91 


to 1894-95. (C-—7997.) Price 2s. 9d, 


This is an annual statement issued by the India Office showing 
the Trade, Shipping, Customs Revenue, &c., of the Indian 
Empire in a comparative form for a period of five years. The 
subjoined table gives the foreign sea-borne trade of the country 
in each year from 1890-91 to 1894-95 inclusive, the values being 
given in “tens of rupees,” a denomination which, as is stated in 
the introduction to the velume, while it is not subject to the 
charge of inaccuracy attaching to that of the “£ sterling,” 
calculated at the nominal exchange of 2s. to the rupee, nevertheless 
enables comparisons to be made with figures in any - volumes 
in which that expression of value was employed. The sign 
“RX” is used to signify tens of rupees. 

Total trade of British India with other countries by sea, during 
the past five years :— 


Tens of Rupees, 


1890-91. 1891-92. 1892-93. 1893-94, 1894-95. 


Private Imports: 

Merchandise | 69,084,900 | 66,587,457 | 62,605,030 | 73,956,957 | 70,167,438 

Treasure . » * | 21,919,486 | 14,722,662 | 17,009,810 | 18,425,256 | 9,559,007 
90,954,386 | 81,310,119 | 79,614,840 | 92,382,213 | 79,726,445 

Private Exports : 


100,135,722 | 108,036,010 | 106,535,997 | 106,447,590 | 108,814,999 
Treasure 2,071,906 3,143,186 6,928,994 4,024,737 8,158,017 
102,207,628 | 111,179,196 | 113,464,991 | 110,472,227 | 116,973,016 


Government Transactions : 
- =] 2,940,470] 2,844,926 | 3,660,247 | 3,064,475 | 3,381,555 
Treasure = - 15,000 - - 36,000 22,200 
| 91,626 | 137,582 59,479 55,779 98,779 
Treasure - 51,272 | 148,500 29,929 75,455 68,055 
3,098,368 | 3,126,008 | 3,749,655 | 3,281,709 | 3,550,589 
Total Trade - — = | 196,260,382 | 195,615,323 | 196,829,486 | 206,086,249 | 200,250,050 


Excess Exports of Merchandise 
(including Government Stores) | 28,251,978 | 38,741,209 | 40,380,199 | 29,481,937 | 35,384,785 


Excess Imports of Treasure - | 19,811,308 | 11,435,976 | 10,050,887 | 14,861,064 | 1,855,135 
Net Excess Exports of Total oe 


| 
$440,670 | 21,906,283 | $0,270,512 | 15,120,878 | 34,0°,050 
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In the general summary it is stated that the import tariff 
imposed on the 10th March 1894 was extended on the 27th 
December of the same year by the inclusion in the schedule of 
taxable articles of cotton goods and yarns, which had been 
exempted when the tariff was framed early in the year, and 
certain other articles. Whatever restriction the tariff imposed 
upon trade was sensibly increased by the low rates of exchange 
ruling throughout the year, and the constant fluctuation in them. 
The highest rate quoted for bank bills on demand in Calcutta 
was 1s, 142d., and the lowest 1s. 04$d., the difference being 1018 
percent. The restriction of the tariff was, however, not material, 

or cotton goods and yarns were not affected until the beginning 
of the last quarter of the year, and for some time before that the 
imports of these goods had been unusually active in anticipation of 
their inclusion with the other imports subject to import duty. 
The decline in other goods was rather the result of the reaction 
from the extremely and abnormally large imports of the preceding 
year than of the operation of the tariff. 

The features of the import trade are a decline (of about 5 per 
cent.) in merchandise, and a very much greater decline in gold 
and silver. The import trade generally was reduced by Rx 
12,655,768, or 13°7 per cent. In merchandise the reduction 
amounted to Rx. 3,789,519, in gold to Rx. 1,390,250, and in 
silver to Rx, 7,476,000. 

The export trade generally increased by Rx. 6,500,689, or 
about 5°6 per cent., the increase being largest in gold, which left 
India in quite abnormal quantity ; this export accounted for 
Rx, 4,225,090, being two-thirds of the total increase. In Indian 
merchandise the increase amounted to Rx. 1,748,849, or 1‘7 per 
cent. There was a large increase in the re-export of imported 
goods, and in silver there was a small decline. 

The trade was about 3 per cent, smaller than in 1893-94, but 
it was larger than in any of the years preceding that year. 

In 1893-94, in consequence of the suspension of the sale of 
Council bills for some months, the exports exceeded the imports 
by only about Rx. 18,000,000; in 1894-95 the exports exceeded 
the imports by the very large sum of Rx. 37,250,000. 


2. Railway Accidents, Returns of Accidents and Casualties 
as reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, during the Year ending 31st 
December 1895, in pursuance of the Regulation of Railways Act 
(1871), 34 § 35 Vict. cap. 78; together with reports of the 
Inspecting Officers of the Railway Department to the Board 
of Trade upon certain Accidents which were inquired into, 
(C—8007.) Price 1s, 10d. 


This is an annual statement issued by the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. It shows that during the year 
ended the 31st December 1895 accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, &c., caused the death of 17 persons and injury 
to 487 persons, Viz. -— 
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Total for the Year Total for the Year 
1895. 1894. 
Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Passengers and others = - - 5 399 16 347 
Servants of companies as 12 88 6 62 
Total 17 | 487 22 409 


During the 12 months there were reported 26 collisions 
between passenger trains or parts of passenger trains, by which 
1 passenger was killed and i23 passengers and 3 servants were 
injured; 46 collisions between passenger trains and goods or 
mineral trains, &c., by which 2 servants were killed and 125 
passengers and 29 servants were injured; 16 collisions between 

ds trains or parts of goods trains, by which 2 servants were 
killed and 28 servants were injured ; 49 cases of passenger trains 
or parts of passenger trains leaving the rails, by which 2 pas- 
sengers and 2 servants were killed and 42 passengers and 
10 servants were injured; 12 cases of goods trains or parts of 
goods trains leaving the rails, by which 3 servants and a person 
improperly riding on a mineral waggon were killed and 8 servants 
were injured; 2 cases of trains or engines travelling in the wrong 
direction through points, by which 1 passenger was injured ; 
15 cases of trains running into stations or sidings at too high a 
speed, by which 91 passengers and 1 servant were injured ; 
148 cases of trains running over cattle* or other obstructions on 
the line, by which 1 person was killed and 7 persons were 
injured; 39 cases of trains running through gates at level 
crossings, by which 1 servant was injured; 1 case of the bursting 
of boilers or tubes, &c., of engines, by which 1 servant was 
injured; 5 cases of the failure of machinery, springs, &c, of 
engines, by which 2 servants were killed and 1 was injured ; 
188 failures of axles, by which 2 passengers were injured ; 
8 failures of couplings, by which 1 servant was killed and 
5 passengers and 2 servants were injured; 1 failure of rope used 
in working inclines, by which 1 servant was injured; 5 failures 
of tunnels, &c., by which 3 servants were injured; and 5 other 
accidents, by which 3 passengers were injured. 


3. Railways (Under Bridges), Copy of Circular from the 
Board of Trade to Railway Companies of the United Kingdom 
on the subject of Bridges under their Lines of Railway, and 
correspondence ensuing thereon. (C—7961.) Price 1s, 2d. 

The present paper contains the replies which have been 
received from the various railway companies to circulars issued 


* During the twelve months, 39 horses, 37 beasts and cows, 7 donkeys, 65 sheep, 
and 3 pigs were run over and killed, and 1 horse, 4 beasts, and 9 sheep were 
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by the Board of Trade under date of the 6th of November 1885 
and the 14th of July 1891, requiring information to be furnished 
to them with regard to the condition of railway bridges con- 
structed of iron on each line. The following are the circulars in 
question, 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Sir, London, S.W., 6th November 1885. 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to inform you that 
their attention has been called to the subject of railway bridges 
constructed of iron. 

It appears to them that lapse of time and possible deteriora- 
tion, changes in the weight and number of trains, increased 
experience concerning the stresses which the metal will bear 
with safety, are circumstances which point to the necessity for 
careful and renewed attention. 

Under these circumstances, the Board of Trade would be glad 
to learn what steps the Company are taking on this 
subject and whether they have any information or suggestions 
which they can place at the disposal of this department. 

I am, &e. 
The Secretary of the (Signed) Henry G. Cancrart. 
Railway Company. 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Sir, London, S.W., 14 July 1891. 

With reference to the circular letter of 6th November 1885, R. 
4468, on the subject of railway bridges constructed of iron, and in 
view of the recent accident due to the giving way of a girder under 
bridge at Norwood Junction on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway, I am directed by the Board of Trade to request | 
that you will move the directors of the company to supply at the 
earliest date practicable, a return showing the number and nature 
of the bridges which the Railway Company have 
renewed or strengthened since the issue of that circular, and also 
the total number of under-bridges upon their line in which the 
superstructure is composed of :— 

(a.) Cast iron (distinguishing arched from flat girders). 
Wrought iron. 

(c.) Steel. 

(d.) Timber. 

Iam further to request that a return may be furnished on the 
accompanying form on all such bridges, if any, which, taking into 
account the increase in the weight of engines during recent years 
and the existing requirements of the Board of Trade, the company 
after having caused special examination to be made, are advised 
should be strengthened or renewed. 


Iam, &c., 
The Secretary of the (Signed) Henry G. Catorarr. 
Railway Company. 
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R, 6061/1891, Railway Company. 
Particulars of Girder Bridges requiring Strengthening or 
Repairing. 

Between | Date of Span. Descrip- | Date of | General 
No what Construc- tion o last Condition | Remarks. 
Stations. tion. Square.| Skew. Girder. |Inspection.| of Bridge. 


| 
4, Return, Life Assurance Companies. 118. Price 3s. 


| 


This return contains Statement of Account and of Life 
Assurance and Annuity Business, and Abstracts of Actuarial 
Reports deposited with the Board of Trade in pursuance of 
“The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870,” during the year 
1895. 

The total number of companies appearing in the summary to 
the present return is 92, of whom 81 have been classed as 
ordinary, 7 as industrial, and 4 appear in both classes, the returns 
of these companies showing the ordinary and industrial business 
separately. 

During the year three names have been removed from the 
official list of companies, viz., Londen Amicable, Limited; West 
of Epgiend ; and Whittington ; their business having been trans- 
ferred. 


5. Memorandum on the Law relating to Truck, with Appendix 
of Statutes and Decided Cases, and on the Checkweighing Clauses 
in the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, with Appendix of Decided 
Cases, (C.—8048.) Price 104d. 


In the introduction to the present paper it is stated that the 
following memorandum upon the Truck Acts and upon the 
checkweighing clauses of the Coal Mines Acts has been drawa up 
by the direction of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. That Department state that it gives a fairly correct view of 
the principal provisions of the Acts and of the more important 
decisions of the courts of law; but the subjects with which it 
deals are, it is stated, of considerable difficulty, and it is not to 
be taken as necessarily representing the settled opinions of the 
Secretary of State or of his advisers, and it is liable to such 
modifications as further consideration may render necessary from 
time to time. 

The Acts directed against truck are amongst the oldest which 
have been passed with respect to the regulation of labour. They 
date from the 15th century. 

Until 1831 such Acts were invariably directed against the part 
payment of wages in goods. 
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But in 1831 all prior Acts were repealed, and a new Truck 
Act passed, which has given rise to no small difficulty as to its 
construction. 

It is stated that, as far as the Department are aware, no detailed 
report exists as to the discussion which took place in Parliament 
respecting this Act. It appears to have been introduced by 
Mr. Lyttleton, in Lord Grey’s Ministry, when Lord Melbourne 
was Home Secretary. Mr. Hume denounced it as being a yielding 
to “senseless clamour,” and Colonel Torrens said that, as the 
working classes desired it, he would support it, though he thought 
it opposed to strict — les. 

The provisions of the Act as amended by the Act of 1887 may 
be briefly summarised as follows :— 

1. In all contracts for hiring, wages are to be made payable, 
and the entire wages are to be actually paid, in coin only. No 
contract is to be made as to how a workman shall lay out or 
expend his wages (Act of 1831, secs. 1, 2, 3). 

2. No workman to be liable in debt for goods bought at any 
shop in which his employer is interested (Act of 1831, sec. 6: Act 
of 1887, secs. 5, 6.) 


3. No interest to be charged on advances of wages (Act of 
1887, sec. 3). 
4, Exemptions :— 
(1.) Rent. 
(2.) Victuals dressed under employers roof. 
(3.) Medicine (subject to audit, sec. 9 of Act of 1887.) 


(4.) Fuel. by contract in 
(5.) Horse food for use in the writing, and 
way of trade. not to exceed 
(6.) Materials and tools for use real and true 
by miners, J value of same. 


(7.) Advances for benefit societies. 
(8.) Allowances (not intoxicants) to farm labourers. 
5. Penalty on employer who makes illegal payments (Act of 
1831, sec 9). 
6. Artificers may recover back wages not paid in coin (Act of 
1831, sec. 4). 


7. All “workmen” under Employers and Workmen’s Act 
1875, to be subject to the Act (Act of 1887, sec. 2). 


6. Seventh Annual Report of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, with Appendix, 1895. (C.—7998.). Price 24d. 

The present report is issued by the Commissioners in accordance 
with the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, 1873, 1888, and 1894. 
It contains lists of applications made to the Court during the year 
1895, and of the cases heard. Lists of the working agreements 
submitted to the Commission for approval are also given in the 
Appendix. The report is dated February, 1896. 
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7. Report from the Select Committee on Rule of the Road at 
Sea; with the Proceedings of the Committee. 140. Price 2d. 


This is the report of the Select Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to consider the objections which have been 
raised to the adoption by Order in Council of Rule 15 of the revised 
International Regulations for preventing collisions at sea dealing 
with sound signals in fog, as suggested by the Washington Con- 
ference, and considerel by the Maritime Powers (including any 
objections which may be taken to that rule, having regard to the 
sound signals prescribed by Rule 28). 

The Committee now report that they have met and have 
examined numerous witnesses. The Committee state that the 
evidence taken before them may be divided into three classes; 
evidence explanatory of the proceedings in England and the 
United States antecedent to the publication of the new rules; 
evidence of experts belonging to Her Majesty's Naval service 
upon the merits of the new rules; and evidence of shipowners ana 
officers or pilots connected with the Mercantile Marine upon ihe 
same subject. 

The new rules are stated to be the outcome of a conference at 
Washington of representatives of the Powers, including the United 
States and all the Maritime Powers of Europe. They were 
adopted by the Conference after careful and critical examination 
by 2 committee appointed by the conference, and consisting 


of persons skilled in navigation. They were subsequently 
examined by a committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
in Great Britain who recommended their acceptance, though 
some at all events of the members of the British committee 
would have preferred to simplify them by blending two or 
more into one and thus reducing their number. That committee 
considered that in order to obtain international agreement it 
would be advisable to accept them in their entirety. After a 
great deal of correspondence the Governments of all the nations 
possessing any mercantile navy of any importance expressed 
their willingness to accept the new rules, though two of them 
indicated their preference for some changes, and the Committee 
were informed that it is uncertain as to whether one Power (Ger- 
many) is still willing to adopt these rules in view of the opposition 
among British shipowners which has been recently developed, and 
that if the question is re-opened the Netherlands reserve to 
themselves the right to open up other objections. 
The present Report is dated the 14th of April 1896. 


. 
t 
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XVIIL—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


The following information with regard to quarantine, received 
from Her Majesty’s representatives abroad, has been communicated 
to the Board of Trade through the Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs :— 

DENMARK.—The Government of the Danish Antilles have 
issued a notice imposing 15 days quarantine on arrivals from Rio 
de Janeiro, in consequence of yellow fever and other maladies. 


Beicium.—Vessels arriving in Belgian ports direct from 
Italian ports are exempted from presenting a bill of health. 


France.—The Governor-General of Algeria has authorised the 
ilgrimage to the holy places at Mecca this year under the 
ollowing conditions :— 

Vessels which embark at Algerian ports pilgrims for the holy 
places will be subject to a rigorous medical visit at their departure, 
in order to ascertain that none of the passengers are suffering 
from infectious diseases, and that the vessel satisfies hygienic 

ese vessels going through the Suez Canal will be liable to 
five days of observation at Port Said, and they will be obliged, 


without intermediary stoppage, to make direct for Djeddah, where 
they will undergo a fresh medical visit. 

Similar regulations will be also issued for Tunis as regards the 
pilgrims from the Regency. 

Portucat.—Din has been declared to be infected with cholera, 
and other ports in Portuguese India suspected of the same disease 
since April 1. Ceara has been declared infected with yellow 
fever (April 24), and all other ports of the Province suspected of 
the same disease. 


Turkey.—Forty - eight hours’ observation is imposed at 
Constantinople on ships arriving from Alexandria with passengers. 


Unitep Stratres.—From and after sunrise on the Ist day of 
May 1896, and until the Ist day of December 1896, unless 
sooner revoked, quarantine shall be enforced against all vessels 
entering Lower Mobile Bay, as follows :— 

Ist. Against all vessels, with their ballast, crews, passengers, 
baggage and freight coming from ports regarded by the Board as 
infected. 

2nd. Against all vessels with their cargoe-, ballast, crews, 
passengers, baggage and freight coming from ports regarded by 
the Board as suspected. 

3rd. Against all vessels and their contents, which are infected, 
or with a history of infection during the present year, and have 
not subsequently been subjected to improved maritime sanitation. 

4th, Against all vessels and their contents, that, during the 


quarantine season, have visited ports declared by this Board to be 
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infected, and subsequently arrive in our bay from foreign cr 
domestic ports where no disinfection by the improved process is 
practised. 

Ports now regarded as infected are all the ports of Cuba, Rio 
de Janeiro, Para, Bahia, Pernambuco, Santos, Ceara, San Juan 
(Porto Rico), Puntas Arenas, Guayaquil, and Vera Cruz, and 
vessels coming from ports hereafter becoming infected will be 
treated in same manner as those from ports named. Ports 
regarded as suspected are all other South American and West 
Indian ports, as well as those of Central America and Mexico, 
with the exception of the following, to wit: Ruatan, Bonacco, 
Utilla, Truxillo, Swan Island, Grand Cayman, and Cayman Brac ; 
but vessels from these especially named, with passengers aboard, 
will be subjected to such detention and disinfection of vessels and 
contents as the quarantine board or executive officer may pre~- 
scribe on arrival at quarantine station. 


The following information has been received at the Board of 
Trade through the Secretary of State for the Colonies :— 


GIBRALTAR.— Vessels 12 days out from Alexandria obtain 
pratique if health is good. 


Matta.—The importation of cattle from Thessaly is now 
allowed. 

Arrivals from Alexandria are subjected to seven instead of 11 
days’ quarantine. 


The following modification of Government Notice No. 56, of 
April 4, 1896, has been issued by Her Majesty’s Representative 
at Malta, under date of April 17 last. 

“ Quarantine for seven days, to be reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the voyage, with permission for handling the cargo in 
quarantine. 

“The following shall be subjected to a period of seven days’ 
quarantine, but shall be permitted, under the directions of the 
collector of Customs, to discharge goods (which are not 
susceptible of communicating a by means of the vessel’s 
crew on lighters, or to employ for handling cargo local labourers 
subject to seven days’ quarantine :— 

“Vessels from Egypt with passengers arriving from Port Said, 
excepting vessels that carry a certified medical officer, who shall 
declare that no suspicious symptoms have occurred on board during 
the voyage, and excepting vessels of which the master certifies 
that no passengers or crew have been taken at Port Said.” 


Cyprus.—Twenty-four hours’ quarantine on arrivals from 
Alexandria direct, 
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XIX.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


MAILs FOR THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


The following table shows the dates on which, during the next 
few months, the mails for the Falkland Islands, both direct from 
London and vid Punta Arenas by Pacific Packet, will leave 
London and Punta Arenas and will be due at Port Stanley :— 


Leave London. Leave Punta Arenas. | Arrive at Stanley. 
1896. 1896, 1896, 
Evening of 

20 May - 

23 May (Supplementary)  - } 24June— - - | 26 June. 

- - - | 17 July. 

lJuly - - - 

4 July (Supplementary) - } & August - ~ | 7 August. 

28 uly - - - -|- - | 28 August. 

12 August - - 

15 August (Supplementary) } 16 September - - | 18 September. 

8 September - | 9 October. 

23 September - - 

26 September (Supplementary) } 28 October - ~ | 80 October. 

- - - - | 20 November. 

4 November - 

7 November (Supplementary) } 9December -  - | 11 December. 
1897. 

1 December - - - | - . - - | 1 January. 


Parcel maiis will be despatched only on the 16th of June, 28th 
of July, 8th of September, 20th of October, and 1st of December. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—ReEsuMpPTION OF DirEot Marr SeErvicr.. 


The direct mail service between this country and Newfound- 
land, by means of packets leaving Liverpool once a fortnight for 
St. John’s, has been resumed. 

The mails for Newfoundland will be made up in London on 
alternate Friday evenings. The packets will leave Liverpool on 
alternate Saturdays counting from the 16th of May, and will 
—— direct to St. John’s without calling at any intermediate 
port. 


The parcel mails will be made up at Liverpool on the mornings 


of the dates on which the packets leave that port. 
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XX.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I.—Foreten TRADE OF THE UntTeED KiINGpom. 
STATEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kinxapom during the Month and Four Months ended 


30th April 1896, compared.with the corresponding periods of the 
year 1895. 


MontTH ENDED 30TH APRIL. 
I. Imports Foreign Countries AND BritisH Possessions. 


Month ended 
30th April 
arated | Increase. | Decrease. 
| 1896. | 1895. 
| £ 2 | 2 2 
I. Animals, living (for food) - 892,153 599.778 | 292,375 _ 
II, (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty | | 
free - - | 10,877,028; 77,385,592 1,008,664 
aw Articles of food and drink, duti- 
Tobacco, dutiable - -| 280,355 231,667 | 48,688 _ 
III. Metals 1,683,825 | 7,357,997 331,418 | 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and ‘tanning 
528,531 577,947 | = 43,410 
v. «= «| 628708} 665,439 | 35,734 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 7,911,840 7,092,876 | 818,964 -- 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries | 
and manufactures 3,324,050 | 8,005,266 
VIII. Manufactured articles - 6,930,600 | 6,998,027 | 702,579 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - -| 1,291,680 | 7,247,728 50,552 “a 
(B.) Parcel post 74,301 97,017 29,710 
Total Value - | 


35,808,800 1,467,442 


II. Exports or British AND Irish Propuce AND MANUFACTURE, 


I, Animals, living 75,190 48,694 26,496 

IL, Articles of food and drink - . 789,457 768,931 20,526 _ 
III. Raw materials - - 1,365,733 1,408,619 87,336 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 

factured, viz.:— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - -| 7,831,901| 7,437,427 394,474 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 

therefrom (except machinery) - - 2,716,535 2,232,083 484,452 - 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 1,370,030 | 7,272,489 97,541 - > 


(D.) Apparel andarticles ofpersonaluse | 717,558 612,545 105,043 
(E.) Chemicals,and chemical and medi- | ~ 
cinal preparations - 715,256 675,558 | $9,698 
2,728,558 2,703,489 20,368) - 
121,481 7866 23,675 _ 


(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured 
(G.) Parcel post 


Total Value - 18,426,699 | 17,952,377 1,174,388 


Itt. Exports or Foreign anp Cotontat Propvuce. 


F 2 
Total Valus « : 5,411,590} 6,608,775 1,196 525 
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I.—Foreian Trape oF THE Unitep Kinapom—cont. 


Four MontrHs ENDED 30TH APRIL. 


I. Imports FRoM ForREIGN COUNTRIES AND British POossEssIoNs. 


q 
Four Months ended i 
| 30th April 
I Decrease. 
1895. 
| 
e | 8 £ £ 
I, Animals, living (for food) - - 8,455,764 | 2,788,032 1,267,482 
il. (4) 4 Articles of food and drink, duty | | 
46,422,963 | 42,677,013 3,805,950 _- 
(B, ny Articles of food and drink, duti- | t 
7,716,788 7,875,308 158,520 
Todacco, dutiable - 1,248,534 871,601 376,933 
IUl, Metals - - | 6,615,581 | 5,684,692 980,889 
IV, Chemicals, dyestuffs, and “tanning! i 
substances 8,216,218 | 2,678,444 537,774 
V. Oils - - | 2,810,546 | 2,425,699 384,847 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 31,824,920 | 37,579,047 194/121 
VII. Raw materials for suxdry industries i 
and manufactures - 12,590,485 | 70,705,028 1,885,457 
VILL. Manufactured articles - - 27,418,791 | 23.796,334 3,622,457 _- 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - | 4,902,434 4,470,481 431,953 — 
(B.) Parcel post - - $81,118 372,907 8,211 
Value 148,104,142 | 735,754,830 | 12,949,312 
| 


Exports or British AND Irish PropucE AND MANUFACTURES. 


: | £ £ | £ £ 
1. Animals, living - - - 235,586 106,544 69,042, 
II. Articles of food and drink - 3,199,166 2,913,767 | 285,399 Pes i 


IV. ian manufactured and partly manu: | 
Viz. 


5,441,875 5,221,610 220,265 


| 


Yarns and textile fabrics - 36,722,547 | 93,943,576, 8478971)  — 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured | i 
therefrom (except machinery) | 10,549,797 8,300,790 | 2,243,007 q 
Machinery and millwork - 5,259,489 $476,551 782,938 i 
(D.) Apparelandarticlesof personal use 3,565,259 | %882.748 | 682,511 
(E.) Chemicals, and chemical and medi- | ‘ 4 
cinal preparations. - 3,062,076 | 2,690,970 371,106 
All other either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured 11,127,873 | 9,697,098 | 1,430,775 i 

(G.) Parcelpost - + 496,074) 878,078} 123,056 - i 

Total Value bad 79,659,742 69,972,67 ‘2 9,687,070 | 4 


Exports or ForrigN AND COLONIAL PROrvucE. 


H 2 
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IL—Corn Prices. 


Return of the QuanTiTIEs soLD and Averace Prices of Britis 
Corn, ImrerraL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. _ Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 


Quantities sold. 


Qrs. bus Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 

Week ended 4th April 1896 -| 29,442 3 26,336 7 11,157 5 
11th -| 25,350 5 12,827 5 8,659 2 

18th -| 27,564 6 13,463 7 9,458 1 

ae 31,867 0 9,011 2 9,922 4 
April 1896 = . - 113,724 6 | 61,639 5 | 39,197 4 

| 

Corresponding month in 1895 - 188,187 1 | 355,734 1 40,257 @ 

1894 - 164,090 0 31,654 7 30,127 1 
Average Prices. 

s. d. 
Week ended 4th April 1896 -; 247 21 10 13 3 
“tk -| 24 6 21 0 13 1 
» -| 11 23 6 14 0 
25th 25 6 21 0 13 11 
April 1896 24 10 21 10 13 6 
March 1896 - 25 2 21 3 13 7 
February » - “ - 26 2 22 2 13 14 
January - - 2 7 +'!| 2310 13 10 
December 1895 - 88-14 13 14 
November . -| 39 | 94 14 2 
October ,, - 24 6 25 § 13 8 
September ,, - . - 22 10 24 0 18 7 
August : : - 24 2 20 3 15 7 
July ” - - 24 9 19 8 16 
June - - 25 9 19 7 16 
May - 22 5 20 «5 15 2 
April 1895 - 20 5 21 0 14 2 
» 1894 = 24 °7 27 3 18 3 
» 1893 25 1 24 10 18 6 
» 1892 -« - - 31 2 26 9 20 6 


i 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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IIL—EmigraTion.—Aprit 1896. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Rervurn of the Nomsers, and Destinations of the 
Passencers that left the Unirep Kinepom for PLaces out on 
Evrors during the Month ended 30th April 1896, and the Four 
Months ended 30th April 1896, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


Total 
Cape for 
‘ British All 
United Austral- | of Good corre- 
America. 
1896. 
Month ended 30th April. 
English 4,921 1,726 723 1,616 619 9,605 8,757 
Scotch - 337 127 73 1,584 1,845 
Trish 8,922 91 35 ll 9,096 10,612 
Total of British 
of British} | 14956 | 2,154 739 | 1,778 708 | 20,985 | 209% 
Foreigners - . 6,790 1,101 17 552 120 8,580 6,519 
Nationalities not 
13 6 212 231 183 
Total ° 21,659 3,261 806 2,330 1,040 29,096 27,386 
Total for corre- 
22,167 2,228 644 1,364 983 27,386 
onth, 1895 - 
Four Months ended 30th April. 
| 
English + + - 12,787 5,580 2,482 6,219 3,350 28,418 27,383 
Scotch - - - 2,406 419 171 608 369 3,973 3,577 
Trish - - | 18,373 219 120 132 1ll 13,955 16,814 
British} 98500 | 4218 | 2,773 | 6050 | 3,880 | 46,346 | 
Foreigners - - | 17,075 2,055 57 2,230 582 | 21,999 | 77,989 
Nationalities not ie 
23 18 3 931 975 a3 
Total ° ° 45,664 6,291 2,833 9,239 5,298 69,320 66,594 
“ponding 
49,077 4,874 2,774 5,594 4,275 66, 
‘onths, 1805 


Notg,—The above figures, being made up at Ay weg earliest possible date after the close of each 


month, are subject to correction in the Annual 


629 
| 
if 
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~IV.—ALIEN ImmMiGRATION.—APRIL 1896. 


Retorn of the Numper of Atrens that arrived from the Continent at Portst in the 
Unitep Kixcpom during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 1896, 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


(Compiled from the Atren Lists received by the Customs under Act 6 Will. 4. c. 11. 


sect. 2.) 
| Gothenburg, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Other 
Bremen, and | Amsterdam, Dieppe. Continental Total, 
Bremerhaven.} and Antwerp. yistiansand. Ports. 


1896. 1895. | 1896. | 7895. | 1856. | 789s. 


1098. 1800 | 1895. | 1896. 


Month ended 30th April. 


Aliens not stated to be en | | 
route to America: * 
Arrived at London = - 867| 744, 164) 143) — 1216 | 
Grimsby - 100 62 30 8 4 19 27 149 124 
Hull - - 72 32 97; #61 78 120 | 67 307 344 
Tyne Ports - 17 15 19 80, 224) 225) — 202 196 | 461 
» Leith - - 41 47 109 66 | 1 2 15 23 166 
Newhaven - 943 | 7,070 943 | 1,010 
» Other ports - 147 135 43 48 | 140 108 ~~ _ 264 218 694 498 
Total - -| 1,187| Gy2| 400] 4os 590 | 558] 943! 4.077| 716| 606 | $8,836 | t3,270 
Aliens en route to America: 
ved at Grimsby - 57 8 $1 137 1,456 487 280 225 | 1,874) 
Hull - - 33 7 1,849 | 7,879 — | 1,876 | | 3,765 | 3,178 
> leith - 44 105 29 | 13 96 45 181 277 
Other ports - 3 9 626 766 665 795 
Total - -| 199| 120| 257! 3 2338| — | — | 2,878| 2,260) 6550 | 5,740 
Total of aliens en route and | 
of aliens not stated tobe?! 1,386 | 983 | 520| 655 | 3,913 | 943 | 7,017 | 3,594| 2,966 | 10,386 | 8,410 
en route to America* 
Fuur Months ended 30th April. 
Aliens not stated to be en 
No 4208 | 2,586 | 1,594 | 7,498 | 1,809 | 7,677 | 2,562 2,639 | 7,769 |t12 
0. 2 | 7, F 1,611 2419 | 2, 1,769 9,8: 
Aliens en route to America : a 
Total No. -| 1,12! 1,057 317 808 | 7,181 | 5,455) — — | 6885 | 5,178 | 15,446 | 72,778 
Total of aliens en route and | | | 
of aliens not stated to be 7! 5,320 | 3,633 | 1,911 | 2,047) 8,940 | 6,766 | 2.562 | 2,479 | 9,525 | 6,942 |28,258 tee,vor 


en route to America® - | | 


* The distinction made in this Return between“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America,” and “ Aliens en 
route to America,” is due to the fact that a large number of Aliens who arrive from Continental ports are reported 
to be on the ~ to America, and it is considered desirable to record this fact. But it is not thereby implied that 
the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large 
emigration of foreigners from this country, while many of the Aliens arriving from Continental ports return to 
the a (See Annual Report on Emigration and Immigration, No. 130, Sess. 1896, and Monthly Emigration 

urns. 

+ The Late from which Alien Lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folkestone, Gl: w, 
Goole, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, Leith, Liv: 1, London, Middles- 
brough, Newcastle, Newhaven, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, and West Hartlepool. The 
lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, Newhaven, and Southampton show only deck passengers and persons 
w 10, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 

t The number of sailors included with the aliens who arrived at ports in the United Kingdom not en route to 
America in the month of April 1896 was 1,034, and 920 in the same month of 1895; in the four mouths ended April 
1896 the number was 3,431, and in the same months of 1895 the number was 2,816. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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y 1896, 
V.—BaNnkKRUPTCY,—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Noumper of Receivinc Orpers Gazerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupatioxs. 
Nn the Wier 
our Months 
1896, ended April 
1} 1896. 1295. 1896. 1895. 
— No. No. 
Tota: gazetted - 268 378 
al, 
Number gazetted in principal trades and : 
occupations :— 
1895. Publicans and hotel 23 34 
Grocers, &c. - | 16 22 
Farmers - - | 19 24 
Builders - - 14 19 
Butchers - - 10 
Bakers - - ~ - - 12 41 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, 3 3 
124 Boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers 5 12 
Greengrocers, fruiterers,&e. - - “3 3 
= Drapers, haberdashers, &c. - | 3 8 
1,010 Tailors, &c. - 6 16 
498 Clerks, commercial and general - | 5 4 
3,270. Confectioners - | 2 4 
Auctioneers - | 2 3 
Solicitors - - | 3 4 
P Agents, commission yn and general - | 1 8 
Carpenters and joiners - | 5 - 
169 Corn, flour, seed, hay, and etraw mer- | 
148 chants and dealers = 3 2 
Jewellers, importers | 
silversmiths, &c. - | 4 4 
140 Cabinet-makers and upholsterers | 3 
Clothiers, outfitters, &ce. 4 
410 Schoolmasters aud schoolmistresses - 2 
eS Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 3 6 
Saddlers and harness makers - 3 4 
Traveliers, commercial, &e. - - 4 
Merchants - - 1 3 
Fishmongers, poulterera, 1 3 
$25 Tobacconists, &c. - - - | 4 3 
Provision merchants, &e. - - 2 4 
as Furniture dealers and makers - 3 3 
Restaurant, coffee, and 
keepers | 3 
Millers - - - - 1 — 
en Carriers, carmen, and | 
hauliers : - 1 4 
ge Dairymen, cowkeepers, &e, 1 4 
. to Brokers, stock and share 1 
Hee Chemists, druggists, and chemical | 
ow, manufacturers - - - | 4 7] 
| Lodging-house keepers - 4 
~4 Gardeners, florists, &c. | 4 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - ] 1 
to General dealers - - - | 1 3 
ril Clerks in holy orders = - | 2 8 
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Four Months 
ended April 


1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 


° 
° 


Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations—cont. 
Biacksmiths, farriers, &c. - 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. 
Cattle and pig dealers - . 
J Engineers and founders, &c. - 
Officers in Army - : 
Ironmongers 
China, earthenware, &e. 
dealers 
Contractors 
Timber merchants and wood 
Stationers 


| | | 
sa 


glovers, &c. 


Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors - 

net, smack owners, and masters 

Stone, marble, and monument masons - 

Directors and promoters of pablic 
companies - 


| | an 


| 


VI.—Exprort or Live Animas From [RELAND TO GREAT 
BritTAIn. 


Return of the Number of Anmats exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the Month ended 30th April 1896, and during 
the first Four Months of the Year 1896, compared with the 
corresponding Periods of the Year 1895. 


April Four Months 
Animals, 


1896. | 1895. | 1896. | 1895. 


No. No. No. 
2,363 | 52,753 | 176,934 | 779,054 


5249 | 6,920 | 43,762 | 34,946 
| 
| 


Sheep - - 

- | 48,181 | 89,935 | 257,040 | 254,977 

. -| 645 706 772 961 

Horses - - - =| S449} 9,065 | 10,9041 6,841 

Mules or Jennets - - - _ 8 q 

Asses - 56 298 102 
Lotal 


120,112 108684 476,882 
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VIL.—Fisuery AND WALES. 


Statement of the Tota Quantity and Vatur of the Fis returned 
as landed on the EnatisH and Weis Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 1896, 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1895. 


sh not separately distinguished, except 


Four Months ended 
April Apeil 
1896 | 1895. 1896, | 1895. 
QuanTiry. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cots. 
e e bed 442 23, 
Prime fish not separately distinguished -| 1604 8.282 ry 
Total prime fish . . 16,023 16,835 66,053 67,176 
Haddock - 189,537 219,571 835,347 818,025 
Hake - 13,827 7.918 19,674 15,914 
Haljibut - > 11,100 10,906 23,211 
Herrings - - 7,575 18,999 31,682 27,956 
Li 10,936 13,420 41,749 47,987 
Mackerel 105,786 54,920 404 57,856 
Plaice *| 48,164 54,788 | 909,787 
Sprats = - 38 49,212 43,184 
Total - 557,004 548,457 1,975,505 1,974,479 
fish :— No. No. 0. No. 
Shell fs - - - - -| 1,089,140 734,169 1,975,292 798,906 
Lobsters - - 95,710 36,588 171,472 69. 
Oysters “ - 1,255,000 000 3,930,000 
Other shell fish - 43,779 55,406 181,787 168,344 
Prime fish not separately distinguished ° 10,235 5,018 29,644 24,867 
Total prime fish - ° 86,367 89,784 837,975 849,444 
Hadd ° 428 127,194 1,639 GIT 
Hake -| 12,282 6 18,680 15016 
He 2,003 8,694 7177 6,390 
Mackerel ° 82,426 74,140 76049 


Total . 
Shell fish :-— 
Crabs 
Oysters . 
Other shell fish . 
Total - 
Total value of fish landed 


10,090 6,719 18,296 
ge] 
3,790 11,844 
12,847 15,263 47,572 40.833 
31,447 27,442 96,130 63,856 


1,801,180 1,712,395 


.NotE.—The above fig ires are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. Tho values 


given are the aciual values returned by the local officers at each place, 


| 
70,587 | 61,983 | 253,823 231,916 
| | 635,79 | 
| 
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VIIL —Fishery Sraristics.—Scorianp. 


Statement of the ToTat Quantity and of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the Scotcn Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1896, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1895. 


Norr.—The akove figures are subject to corr2ction in the Annua! Returns, 


: Four Months ended 
April April 
1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 
QuanTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. 

Soles (Lemon Soles) - 2,294 1,791 5,704 4,421 
Tar - - 1,454 945 
Flounder Plaice, Brill ~- 6,158 8,488 $7,959 
Haddock - 82,921 448,67 391,087 
Halibut 7,847 251 12,108 10,641 
Herri 15,756 14,070 129,989 111,950 
- 28,337 685 53, 75,776 
(Ocal Fish) 4 ||’ 24078 

. 4374 23,434 
Spar! . 17 44 
Whitive bik § 18187 11,556 
Fish not separately distinguished, Ra 4 | 4,707 4,008 17,846 15,774 
Total ° 235,038 210,499 1,058,561 891,222 
Crabs : 239,233 852, 
Clams - 1,138 4,789 9,643 8,943 
Massels 22,648 14389 109,806 76,000 
shell 7,133 6,444 25,679 21,487 
VALUE. 
077 8,612 12,196 6 
1,477 1,048 4 31287 
e 617 4,059 “gee 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 6,044 7,147 39,241 26,011 
Halibut - 7,739 6,9¢7 14,915 18,603 
1,982 1,782 6.500 
Sperling > = 1% 
1,698 6,384 5,758 
Fish not separately distinguished, 865 806 3,887 3,598 
89,110 88,287 30,599 861,836 
Shell Fish :-— 
- 8,517 1,594 6,395 2, 
. . e 217 450 758 
— 171 237 1,339 1,844 
Mussels 1,374 999 7,550 4,607 
1,531 1,550 5,376 4,542 
Total ‘ ‘ 9,442 7.578 29,528 20,827 
Total value of fish landed : 98,552 95,859 420,127 382,068 
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‘1X.—Fisuery 


STATEMENT of ‘the ToTaL Quantity and Vatue of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1896, compared with the correspond- 
ing Periods of the Year 1895. 


Four Months ended 
1896. 1895. 1896. 1898. 
QuanNTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles . 175 177 455 651 
Turbot - 76 100 | 266 838 
Total prime fish 251 277 || 721 989 
Haddock - . 1,938 2,084 11,638 11,488 
2 separately istinguished, 4,099 2,986 12,213 10,654 
Total 47,694 36,738 98,423 105,476 
Shell Fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crahs 24,979 19,208 28,119 17,062 
Lobsters 9,806 7,991 20,732 16,984 
Oysters - 127,700 54,100 395,900 158,050 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - - 1,699 1,568 8,090 5,770 
VALUE. 
2 2 
‘ 854 880 2,122 2,909 
Turbot - 309 273 1,058 1,106 
Total prime fish . . 1,168 1,108 3,180 4,018 
Haddock - 1,201 1,970 7,097 7,189 
Thiting - 438 533 2,668 2,555 
separately 2,064 1,876 6,394 6,085 
Total - 33,260 23,640 59,295 
- - - 4 8 
Lobsters - 331 £92 719 
her shel) fish 355 269 1,391 881 
Total | soy $015 | 1,884 
Total value of fishlanded - 34,266 | 24,347 62,310 66,746 


Notr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, The yalues given 
are the actual values returned by th» local oflicers at each place. 
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X—Corron Returns.—Aprit 1896. 

Return of the Number of Bates of Corron Importep and Exporrep, 
Forwarpep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Four Months ended April 1896, 
compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1895. 

Month of Four Months ended 
April April 
1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 
Iurorts. 
No. No. No. No. 

242,988 222,544 || 1,138,773 | 1,697,487 

Brazilian - 3,242 450 24,388 2,759 

East Indian - - 26,907 8,458 65,615 8,755 
tian - - 21,695 22,422 161,370 154,598 

- 2,575 4,793 13,038 19,098 

Total - - 297,407 253,697 1,403,184 1,882,697 
Exports 

15,723 22,723 60,040 76,524 

Brazilian 2,350 5,858 

East Indian - a 4,363 3,193 17,854 10,827 
tian ‘ 7,676 5,795 42,812 34,850 

tscellancous - 2,115 2,258 10,147 %518 
Total 29,877 33,969 133,203 137,607 
Forwakpep from Ports to InLanp Towns. 

American 206,478 26 1,282 898,358 | 1,000,057 

Brazilian oe 2,793 920 21,100 3,741 

6,663 1,175 17,102 6,145 

Egyptian 20,706 29,145 116,194 120,246 

Miscellaneous ‘ 9,165 8,122 38,686 43,513 

Total - - 245,805 800,644 1,091,440 1,173,696 
ForwarveEp from InLanp Towns to Ports. 

American end 185 524 798 1,458 

Brazilian - - 7 

East Indian 4 = 

Miscellaneous - - 52 135 240 837 

Totai - - 237 656 1,098 1,799 
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Returns OF IMPORTS AND ExporTS. 


Statement of the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned Counrrigs in the latest Month for which Returns 


have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble = 2s. ; Franc = 9;5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d.; Lira = 95%. ; 
Gulden =1s.8d.; Drachma = 9,5,d.; Lew = 9,% d.; L. Egyptian 
= 14. Os. 6}d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Iports. 
| te for Period of the 
Value for the Month. atest Month. 
Name of Country. | wonth. | 
1895. | 18940 | 1895, | 1894 
| 
Russia in Europe - | Nov. Roubles 39,498,000 | 47,464,000 | 453,536,000 | 472,549,000 
1 (7895) | (1896) (1895) 
France Mar Frs, 389,024,000 843,779, 1 047,487,000 1,258, 
Ws (1895) (7894) (1895) (1894) 
Portugal - - Oct. Milreis- 3,218,000| 2,748,000 | 32,811,000 80,28, 
(1896) (7895) || (1896) (1895 
Italy - -| Mar. -| Lire 100,508,000 | 704,852,000 | 273,€29,000 | 254,959,000 
ustria- -| Mar. - | Gulden 69,068,000 | 67,67 || 187,729,000 172,810, 
= 1803) | (A805 (7804) 
Greece - - | Dec. Drehms. 9,444,000 | 17,177,000 | 106,822,000 109,959, 
Bulgaria - - -|Dec. -|Lew - 5,900,000 | 9,840,000 | 69,020,000 | 99,229,000 
Egypt « - | Dee. L. Egypt 923,000 246, 9,119,000 
Feb. Dollars 62, 484,000 | 151,137,000 
United States -{ Mar. -| 66,384, | 197,521,000 | 195,189,000 
i ov. ” - 3,085, :728,000 | 18,887,000 
(1896) | (7899) (1896) (7898) 
British Indiat + | Feb. Rupees 5,27,18,817 62,64,12,647 | 64,96,17,993 
II.—Exports. 
(1895) (1894) || (1895) (1894) 
Bussia in Europe - | Nov. Roubles 55,114,000 840,000 || 641,144,000 | 670,798,000 
(1896) (7895) || (1896) (1895) 
France . ~ | Mar. Frs. 301,726,000 | 802,394,000 || 834,090,000 | 784,892,000 
ae 1895 (1894) (1895) (1894) 
Portugal - - Oct. - | Milreis - | Gan 
Italy - -| Mar. -| Lire - 101,039,000 | 8,333,000 259,956,000 278,623,000 
i -| Mar. -| Gulden - 67,918,000 | 58,349,000 175,382,000 | 167,18 
Greece -| Dec. -| Drehms, 6,258,000 6 71,156,000 74,291 000 
Bulgaria - - ~-| Dec. -| Lew 5,197,000| 7,864,000 77,686,000 | 78,851,000 
t Dec. L. Egypt 2,156,000 | 4,874,000 12,674,000 11,884,000 
United States - -{| Mar, | 75:528:000 | 65,762,000 || 240,092,000 
(1895) 1894 (1895) (1894) 
Mexico* -| Nov. - 9,618,000 | 5,772,000 41,078,000 82,497, 
(1896 (1895) 1896 (1895) 
British Indiat - | Feb. Rupees 11,50,21,668 | 70,57,77,888 || 1,02,85,99,697 | 99,80,44,565 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Notze.—tThe fi are those of the “special” imports and a, except in the case o 
Bulgaria, the United States, Mexico, and British India, where th are noes 
“Special” means, in the case of imports, imports for home consumption ; ; in the case of exports, 
exports of domestic produce and manufacture ©: 

The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st a, 
+ The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing Ist April, 
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XIL—Fore1en Traps or 


Imports and Exports into and from British INprA. 


Im from Fore | Exports to F ; 
ports ign oreign 
Eleven Months ended Eleven Months ended 
29th February 29th February 
1895-96, 1894-95. 1895-96, 1894-95. 
R. R. R. 
‘ I.—Animals—living 30,62,048 25,88,631 14,74,908 12,294,974 


Il.—Articles of food and drink | 8,00,57,598 7-58,05,446 | 26,73,26,064 | 25,87,99,897 


til.—Metais and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 1,28,99,149 1,17,69,042 | 
B.—Metals =| 5,90,56,026 
10,45,627 
C.—Machinery and mill-work | 2,92,00,563 | 2,92,67,772 f 


D—Railway plant and 
i k (other than 
Government stores) -/ 1,40,32,811 1,50,29,685 |) 


— drugs, medicines 
narcotics, and dyeiug 
~~ 1,96,60,685 1,70,98,808 | 14,49,46,738 | 14,59,39,06¢ 


V.—Oils 2,95,17,761 1,89,48,163 65,89,878 67,86,757 
materials and uumanu- 
factured articles - *| 447,738,285 | 4,02,25,978 | 37,69,36,315 | 37,35,44,877 
Vil—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A—Cottonyarn - 2,65,86,565 2,53,56,622 | 6,05,96,490 | 5,79,75,61 
B.—Cotton piece goods | 19,95,45,837 | 97,78,56,740 | 1,45,43,139 | 1,87,84,078 


O,—Other articles 10,80,20,819 | 9,67,57,847 | 11,26,91,990 | 9,84,06,948 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 


Toran =| 62,64,12,647 | 64,06,77,928 |-98,61,51,149 | 94,56,e0,978 
t 
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XXI—LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 
ANNvAL 

Reports of the Annual Series, 1896, have been issued from Her Majesty’ s 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| 
No. Place. Price. No. | Place. Price. 

1657 | Réunion - - -| 1d. 1681 | Vera Cruz - - | 1dd. 
1658 | Tokio - - | 1d. 1682 | Patras - - - ld. 
1659 | Maranham - - ld. 1683 | La Rochelle - - | 1$d. 
1660 | Copenhagen - -| 1d. |] 1684 | Madrid - - | 14d. 
1661 | Berlin - . - | Lid. 1685 | Belgrade = - -| 2d. 
1662 | Tehran - - | 28d. 1686 | Algiers - - -| 5d. 
1663 | Salonica - - | 19d. 1687 | Galveston - - - | 23d. 
1664 | Manila - - d, 1688 | New Orleans - -| 2d. 
1665 | Florence - - | 5$d. 1689 | Suakin - - 1d. 
1666 | Dakar - d. 1690 | Pernambuco - ld. 
1667 | Havre - - -| 2d. 1691 | Guatemala - - | 14d. 
1668 | Rouen -| 2d. 1692 | Guayaquil - 
1669 | Corfu - - -| 3d. 1693 | Wenchow” - -| 1d. 
1670 | Calais - -| Id. 1694 | Pireus - - -| 8d. 
1671 | Tehran - - -| 1d. 1695 | Tokio - -| 8d. 
1672 | Barcelona - -| 2d. 1696 | Marseilles - -| Id. 
1673 | Amsterdam = - -| Id. 1697 | Manila - -| 1d. 
1674 | Bordéaux - - | 23d. 1698 | Jerusalem - -| ld. 
1675 | Warsaw . ids 1699 | Cherbourg - -| 2d. 
1676 | Havana - | 1}d. 1700 | Leghorn - | 
1677 | Berlin - - - ld. 1701 | Boston - - | 1)¢. 
1678 | Beira - -| jd. 1702 | Kiungchow -| dd. 
1679 | Saigon - - - 1d. 1703 | Naples | 
1680 | Trebizond - -| 1d, 1704 | Stockholm ” -| 2d. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— ; 


No. — Price. 


387 | Portugal.—Report on the East Coast Route to Mashonaland - 1d. 


388 | Austria~Hungary.-—Report on the Iron Industry in Styria and 


the Betler Ironworks in Hungary 5d. 
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XXIIL—LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued, and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and a East IMarding 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 


ANNUAL. 


Colony. | Year. Colony. 


Brisish Bechuanaland Ganbia 
Malta - - - 


Gibraltar - 
Falkland Islands 
Leeward Islands 


Parks and Caicos Islands 


Grenada - 
St.Lucia - 


Zululand 
British Honduras 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Falkland Islands 
rigues - 
Mauritius - 
Straits Settlements 
buan - - 
Basutoland 


Labuan - 
British Guiana 
Zululand 
Mauritius - 


Lagos - 
Straits Settlements 
Ceylon - - 
Natal - - 
Basutoland - 

St. Helena 

Sierra Leone 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Newfoundland 
British New Guinea 
7 

] 


Victoria - 
Rodri 
British New Guinea 


Bermuda - 
Butish Honduras 

Turks and Caicos Islands 
Gibraltar - - 
Leew 4 Islands - 
Baham: 

Trinidad and Tobago - 
Malt 
Straive - 
Grenada 


‘Os - 
Guiana - 
Jamaica - 
Newfoundland 
Gold Coas 


BUSS ss 


Barbad 
Turks Caicos Islands 
Malta 


Gambia - 
Windward ‘Islands - 
and Tobago 
Islands - 
Hong “J - 
trait Settlements 


os 
st. Vincent - 
Hong 


st. Luc 
faikinnd Islands 
Gold 


British 
British Guiana 
Newfoundland - 
jamaica - - 
Victoria - - 
Bermuda - 


British Guiana - 
Sierra Leone - - 


amaica 
British Honduras - 
British Bechuanaland 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Subject, 


iculture, 
Agri 


a 
¥ i 
| 4 
} 
No. | 
- 
ong - ° 4 
OU. ent - a 
| 109 | Gibraltar - 
- 110 
i 112 
- 114 | Malta 
- ” 115 - 
| 4 ” 120 | 
- 1891-92] 122 | 
” 123 bad | 1893-94 
| ” 125 | St. Helena 
| -| 1891 127 | Fiji q 
- 128 | Grenada - 
d 1893-94 
1892-93 4 
| and 
-| 1891 1893-94 
- | 1890 133 - - 1893-94 
| -| 1892 134 - 
| 135 -| 1893 
- 137 | Zululand - ° - | 1894 
- » 139 | 
| - 141 | 
i - » 
Basutoland - - | 1892-93] | 148 5 
- - -| 1892 149 | 
Mauritius - - - 151 | 
Labuan - - - - 152 asutoland - | 1894-95 
British Honduras = - 153 | Fiji_ - 
Sierra Leone - 155 | Ceylon - 
Fiji - - - - 156 | Mauritius = I 
Rodrigues - - 157. | Labuan 
158 | Gold Coast 
101 ” 160 - | 1894 
102 - | 1892 161 | 1894-95 
108 | 1892-93} | 162 -| 1894 
104 - | 1992 |} 163 | 1894-95 
105 1893 
No. | Colony. | 
1 Gold Coast - - - 
2 Zululand = - - - - 
3 Sierra Leone - logy and Botany. 
4 Cana:ia - | Advantages to Emigrants. 


i 
q 

4 

q 


